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Sermons for the Month of September 
FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON SERVING GOD WITH LOVE AND AFFECTION 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“No man can serve two masters.”—Matt. vi, 24. 


SYNOPSIS.—The meaning of serving two masters. The motives which urge 
men to action, viz., ambition, self-interest, affection, necessity. Motives 
which urge to the service of God. Motives founded en (1) God. God is 
our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, Helper, Merciful Father, Friend. 
(2) On ourselves: our peace and welfare here—our reward in heaven. 
What have we done so far? What are we willing to do in the future? 


My brethren, these are the words of Jesus Christ himself, and 
they contain a proposition of the last importance to the children of 
men. Happy they, who, seriously weighing its momentous signifi- 
cation, have been engaged in an honorable service; who, with this 
truth ever before their eyes, have by it regulated their lives and 
despising the fleeting pleasures of this life, despising too its transi- 
tory pains and evils, have courageously pushed forward to the joys 
and glories of the life to come, strong in the protection of God, and 
upheld by His assistance. But, alas! in reviewing the days that 
have gone over our heads, how few can console themselves that they 
have preserved in their hearts, and in the practise of their lives, a 
steady conformity with the divine Will! how few who have not been 
cold and indifferent ; few who have not renounced His love and serv- 
ice, by submitting to the slavery of the passions, or at least have not 
attempted to divide their services and affections between God and 
the world, to indulge in the vanities and pleasures which withdraw 
from God, yet flattering themselves with a hope of partaking in 
the joys of eternity. This, my friends, is an attempt to serve two 
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masters, to save your souls without resigning any gratification 
which the corruption of self-love has solicited. This is the case with 
those who have not discarded the sentiments which religion, a vir- 
tuous education, and the good conduct of others have impressed 
upon their early minds, yet endeavor to combine the love and service 
of God with love of riches and every earthly satisfaction which is 
not branded with infamy, but is accredited by the world. To preserve 
you from the deception, if you are not unwilling to be undeceived, 
and to prevail upon you to be truly wise, by assidiously attending to 
your best interests, I shall endeavor to impress you with a sense of 
the obligation incumbent upon all, of serving the Lord of heaven and 
earth with inviolable attachment and supreme affection. 

In the services which men perform toward each other, they are 
influenced by a variety of motives. Some, impelled by ambition and 
a love of glory, attach themselves to princes and potentates, while 
others do the same from the meaner motive of interest and the 
accumulation of wealth. Actuated by better sentiments, children 
assist and befriend their parents from a principle of gratitude and 
filial love, which nature inspires, and reason and religion approve: 
friends administer reciprocal kindness in different acts of pure 
benevolence, from the inducement of mutual attachment, and mutual 
affection; while some are employed in various services to their 
fellow-creatures, constrained by hard necessity, and their state of 
life. But, my brethren, all and each of these motives concur in call- 
ing us to the service of the Almighty, honor, duty, interest and 
happiness. Yes, “it is great glory to follow the Lord” (Eccles. 
xxiii, 38). If the service of earthly princes be honorable; if, in 
their cause, men refuse not to meet the greatest dangers, and if 
they fall in their defense amidst the horrors of bloodshed, and 
cheerfully expire on the field of battle, consoling themselves 
with the thought that they die on a bed of honor; how much 
more glorious is it to serve the King of Kings, and to receive the 
applause and congratulations of heaven’s high court, and of the 
millions who surround the throne of God! The greatest monarchs 
of this our earth dwindle into insignificancy and perfect annihilation 
before the face of Him who made them. “By me,” says the Lord, 
“kings reign . . . by me princes rule, and the mighty decree 
justice” (Prov. viii, 15). All power is derived from, and main- 
tained by Him, who, as the prophet Isaias expresses it, “hath 
measured the waters in the hollow of his hand, and weighed the 
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heavens in his palm; who hath poised with three fingers the bulk of 
the earth, and weighed the mountains in scales, and the hills in a 
balance” (Ibid. xl, 12). “All nations are before him, as if they had 
ne being” (bid. 17), “the nations are as a drop of a bucket, and are 
accounted as the smallest grain of a balance” (/bid. 15). How, then, 
do men neglect, and even refuse to serve this mighty Lord? It 
should be a subject of thanksgiving and exultation, that He deigns 
to number us in His retinue, that He will admit us in the quality 
of servants to attend upon Him, who, blessed in the enjoyment of 
infinite happiness, and uncontrolled dominion, needs not our paltry 
services and homage. 

Yes, my brethren, with all the bustle and fancied consequence of 
mortals, with all the disputes and high concerns of men, as they are 
boastingly denominated by us, which spread hatred, and devasta- 
tion, and death, from one end of the earth to the other, what are we? 
Poor, helpless creatures in the sight of God, who sees and knows 
that without Him we can not perform even the little exploits 
for which we value ourselves, nor strut in our imaginary greatness, 

‘for an hour or a single moment! Should we not then rejoice 
that we are suffered to serve the great God of heaven, whose wis- 
dom, power and majesty surpass all that earth contains, or the 
united efforts of created imagination can conceive? Have we not 
cause to wonder and lament that the generality of mankind can be 
so insensible to genuine honor, as to be ambitious of transient 
earthly glory and renown, as to disregard the glory of immortality ? 
That, for the sake of pleasing their worldly superior, they do not 
hesitate to offend the Master of earth and heaven? But if this first 
motive make not an impression on our hearts, if ambition warm us 
not to generous enterprise, and induce us not to aspire after the 
honor of serving so great a Lord, let justice, let duty prevail upon 
us. Whether we consider God as He is in Himself, or in regard 
to us, we are under the most pressing obligation of dedicating our- 
selves entirely to His service. If, by a supposition, absolutely im- 
possible, we had received nothing at His hands, even then His infinite 
being and unbounded perfections would command our utmost en- 
deavors; in homage to His supreme excellence and _ sovereign 
dominion, we should be in justice bound to prostrate ourselves be- 
fore Him in acknowledgment of His infinite perfection. But when 
we consider Him also as our Creator, Preserver, Redeemer and 
Sanctified, can we, for a moment, hesitate to devote ourselves etern- 
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ally to His service and love? Call to mind what is taught to you by 
the first principles of reason, as well as by the first elements of 
faith. Was it not the all-powerful hand of the Deity that from 
nothing produced this vast fabric of the universe, embellishing and 
providing it with all that it contains, for the use and benefit of man? 
Has He not gifted you with life and motion? Endowed you with 
a rational and reflecting soul, made after His own image, that you 
might live, move and exist for His glory? Convinced of His won- 
derful goodness in giving existence, when you were nothing, and in 
choosing to place you in that state of existence which He had 
adorned with reason and understanding, proceed to that continual 
and, as it were, renewed creation, by which He every moment pre- 
serves that existence which He has bestowed upon you. We are 
under the same obligations to God for preserving our being, as if 
He created us every moment of our lives; since, without His pre- 
serving care, we should, any moment, relapse into our original 
nothingness. How base, therefore, what unnatural monsters of 
ingratitude must we be, if we can proceed from day to day as for- 
getful of God as if we owed our existence and preservation only to 
ourselves, and were indebted for nothing to almighty God. But 
still more enormous is our turpitude, when, conscious of all His 
goodness, we bid defiance to His power, and turn even His favors 
against Him by deadly sin. Yet how many does this world con- 
tain who seldom think, perhaps never with serious reflection, that 
the life which they are spending in criminal pursuits and sinful 
gratifications is in the hands of Him whom they are offending ; that 
all that is in creation, and enjoys life, is animated and preserved 
by the goodness of God; that He feeds the birds of the air and 
clothes the lilies of the valley; that the thread of life is in His 
hand, and that every crime which sinners commit is a provocation 
to withdraw His hand, and let them fall into that abyss of wretched- 
ness and despair which He has prepared for the impenitent. To 
convince you still more of the injustice of those who neglect God’s 
service, let me call to your remembrance the inestimable benefit of 
your redemption, purchased by the Blood of His only Son, and that 
you are sanctified by His holy spirit. “You are bought with a great 
price,” says St. Paul (I Cor. vi, 20), and to repay His mercies with 
ingratitude, to exasperate Him by sin, who died to efface the guilt 
of sin by His blood, is an atrocious injustice, an ingratitude which 
nothing can parallel! But to enumerate all His goodness to simple 
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man is impossible; and if you feel not a sense of gratitude for His 
love you must have torn up by the root every generous sentiment of 
the heart. O! the ineffable goodness of Our God is a subject on 
which the grateful soul will love to dwell; it should be our delight 
to call to remembrance all His favors, and to pour out our whole 
souls in sweet effusions of thanksgiving and love for His innumer- 
able acts of kindness to us! 

But look to the reward He promises His servants, you will see 
that not only honor and duty require of us to serve God here below, 
but that our interest and our happiness here and hereafter depend 
on our attaching ourselves to Him with fidelity and affection. 
“Happy are thy men, and happy are thy servants who stand always 
before thee and hear thy wisdom,” said the Queen of Saba to 
Solomon (II Paral. ix, 7), but thrice happy are they, my brethren, 
who stand always before the Lord in humble adoration, hearkening 
to His voice, and obeying His commands, “Happy is that people 
whose God is the Lord (Ps. cxliii, 15). They shall enjoy the sweets 
of conscious virtue free from the agonies which torment the guilty, 
and theirs shall be the recompense of joy eternal. 

Now, my beloved friends, you admit, no doubt, the obligation 
under which man is placed of serving the God who made him, 
who has loaded him with endless favors, and who has prepared for 
His servants the joys of eternal glory as the reward of their fidelity. 
But have you ever considered the many motives which enforce that 
obligation? You may, indeed, have persuaded yourselves that you 
have discharged this obligation. But weigh well the greatness of 
His favors; estimate the return of gratitude, shall I say, or of jus- 
tice? for all His goodness toward you, and then take a view of 
what you have done, of what you are still doing for God, and see 
whether it bear any proportion, with what reason and religion tell 
you ought to be done. What do you do for God? A few prayers 
are said to Him morning and night, a Mass occasionally heard, it 
may be, too, without respect or affection; while He is forgotten the 
rest of the day and, perhaps, His commands violated without con- 
cern. Is this to serve God as He desires; as He requires to be 
served? But I refer the examination to yourselves, and to a better 
opportunity ; when drawn from the world to the silence of retire- 
ment you may interrogate your own hearts and attend to the 
answers conscience will make to the inquiry. But if you shall dis- 
cover that hitherto you have wholly neglected to serve God, if you 
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have injured Him in His gifts, making the advantages of health, 
riches, wit and beauty subservient to your passions ; instrumental in 
offending Him yourselves, or in making others offend Him; or, 
if you have served Him by halves, submitting to a divided empire 
in your hearts, sometimes leaning to the side of virtue, but soon 
yielding to the corruption of nature, and seeking contentment in 
guilt—oh! now at least be moved to a regard for your own honor, 
interest and happiness, for your eternal welfare; let every motive, 
both in time and eternity, every inducement which reason, religion 
or self-love can furnish, operate in withdrawing you from the gall- 
ing servitude of this world, from the tyranny of vice, the wretched- 
ness which must necessarily be experienced from the reproaches of 
a conscience, loaded and oppressed by sin, to a life of peace and 
true satisfaction, to a life spent in the service of almighty God, and 
hereafter to life and joy without end, to the sight and possession of 
God himself in the realms of everlasting bliss and glory. 





FIFTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON PREPARATION FOR DEATH 


BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Behold a dead man was carried out, the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow.”—Luke vii, 12. 


SYNOPSIS —The Gospel suggests the subject of death. The coming of 
death is certain. Hence, nothing more important than preparation for 
death. A good life is the best preparation. The consequences of a bad 
death. So many neglect this duty entirely, others proscrastinate, over- 
confident of the mercy of God. Two motives stimulate to this prepara- 
tion: (1) love; (2) fear Exhortation to lead a good Christian life, 
to part from all evil; to be ever watchful with loins girded and lamps 
burning. 


The first object presented to our view in the Gospel of this Sun- 
day is a funeral. As Jesus was entering a small town of Galilee 
He met a great concourse of people; and behold they were bearing 
to the grave a young man, the only son of his mother, and she was 4 
widow. O my brethren, can any spectacle be conceived more affect- 
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ing. What must have been the feelings of this afflicted parent! She 
considers every fond expectation, every joy, for which she wished 
te live, blasted forever! From his earliest infancy she had 
watched over her darling offspring, had directed his steps through 
youth to manhood; in the fondness of her heart had delighted 
herself in the representation of a thousand pleasing incidents, and 
had hoped that after enjoying with him for a series of years pros- 
perity and happiness, she would have yielded to the stroke of death, 
leaving her much loved son to transmit the name and virtues of 
his father to a numerous progeny. But, oh! how vain are all the 
calculations of human foresight! Death has bereft the aged 
mourner of every promised consolation; all her hopes are sunk in 
sudden disappointment, and he, who gave life to hope, is himself 
carried lifeless to the grave. But why is this melancholy scene ex- 
hibited to us? Because the sight of a young man taken off by 
death in the flower of his age must naturally bring to our minds 
that separation of the soul from the body which will cut us off 
from every concern of this world, divorce us from every pursuit, 
from every dear and tender connection. 

The day will certainly come when these our bodies, now enjoying 
health and vigor, shall be conveyed cold and lifeless to the grave, 
be covered over deep with earth, and left to be consumed by worms. 
This event is seldom made a topic of conversation; it is banished 
from those circles formed to indulge in present gaiety; nor does it 
often enter a welcome guest into the minds of men, even in their 
closets; because it blunts the relish of earthly gratification. But, 
my brethren, in this sacred place, assembled as you are to prepare 
for another and a better world, to which death must give admit- 
tance, the subject can not be intrusive. At all events it is unques- 
tionably the duty of God’s minister to call the attention of the faith- 
ful to the consideration of death and its weighty consequences. 
The subject concerns me no less than yourselves; it is the concern 
of all. Let us then become sensible of its importance; let us con- 
vince ourselves that it is incumbent on us all to make preparation 
for death without delay, and let us inform ourselves respecting the 
means necessary for making preparation. 

It is acknowledged by all that all must die, that the time of death 
is uncertain; and the Christian must own that it behoves all to pre- 
pare for that certain yet inevitable event, since it is not to be reason- 
ably expected that they will die well who make no preparation for 
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a good death. But the fatal, and the prevalent, error is this: they 
persuade themselves that, though an unprovided death will involve 
them in endless and irremediable wo, yet is there no occasion for 
hurry ; that it will be more convenient or more easy at some future 
period; or, at farthest, it may be done when the approach of death 
is certain, and, therefore, must of necessity exclude every other con- 
cern. That this mode of reasoning should be adopted by the pro- 
fessed votaries of pleasure and present enjoyment is not so much 
to be wondered at; because they hardly think in sincere persuasion 
that this conversion will ever take place and really expect to die just 
as they have lived, indifferent to what may happen to them in a 
future state. But it is truly inconceivable that persons professing a 
wish and an intention to save their souls, and conforming to many of 
the external duties of religion, should be the dupes of so pernicious a 
delusion. Are we not justified in the apprehension that, while they 
adhere to the external practices, they are strangers to the spirit of 
religion? That in their hearts they love this world with supreme 
affection? That in reality they love nothing but this world, its 
pleasures and vanities? But whatever may serve as a pretext to 
defer the preparation for death, still is it our interest, our highest 
interest, as well as duty, to attend to it with incessant care; and this, 
because to neglect this preparation is to expose ourselves to irretriev- 
able ruin, as well as to deprive ourselves of the best consolation of 
which mortal life is susceptible. Is it a trifling consideration, I 
would ask, to run the risk of losing infinite goods, eternal goods, of 
losing our souls, and that forever? Nor merely to hazard the loss 
of happiness, but, together with the loss of endless, infinite happi- 
ness, to incur everlasting torment and misery? To the Christian 
it is incontestible that this is to expose ourselves to eternal pain 
and anguish, which a single moment may bring upon us, but from 
which, when once commenced, no efforts, no repentance, can free 
us, and which no length of time can terminate or diminish. Truth 
itself assures us that they who do not always “keep watch” shall be 
“surprised” ; that they who do not stand “prepared, with their lamps 
in their hands,” shall be “shut out” from the “nuptials”; that the 
“negligent servant” shall be “bound hand and foot,” and “cast into 
outer darkness, where there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” Were the loss of heaven and of the divine Presence forever 
the extent of the calamity, though the loss would then be beyond the 
understanding of man to estimate, yet the insensibility of the de- 
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cided worldling would not excite so much surprise. He would only 
give a preference to guilty, base and sordid satisfactions, before the 
enjoyment of sovereign delight and supreme happiness; but to be 
content to die in sin, not only to be banished from the sight of all 
good, but to be condemned to everlasting torment, subject to the 
tyranny of an inexorable enemy, forever, forever without a ray of 
hope or a glimpse of future, distant alleviation of suffering, should 
make, one would imagine, even the most obstinate sinner stop in his 
career, would make the most desperate and determined shudder. 
Would they but reflect, fear would prevail where love were in- 
effectual; self-interest would make impression where better con- 
siderations were without effect. But reflection is a horror to the 
wicked ; as if they were resolved to shun whatever might be advan- 
tageous to them, they shut their eyes, their ears, their hearts and 
minds against whatever is calculated to produce sobriety of thought 
and serious consideration. Whenever reflection seems to press upon 
their minds, and urge it to a change of conduct, they fly to dis- 
sipation, to vanity, and sometimes to guilt, in order to free them- 
selves from that which if indulged would produce serenity and joy; 
would light up for them the torch of hope, and the fire of charity ; 
would open to their view the sweet delights of heaven, and stimu- 
late to virtuous exertion. But no; that conversation and that 
reading are studiously shunned which have a tendency to alarm 
them for their future safety, or rouse them to a concern for future 
happiness. Whatever can encourage their indifference, whatever 
can seem to excuse their insensiblity, is seized with avidity. Some- 
times the father of lies emboldens their timidity with the hope 
of a long life and future repentance, when age shall have subdued 
their natural levity and cooled the ardor of passion; sometimes by 
the example of those who, having indulged in every vice, have, in 
the hour of death, shown signs of sorrow and afforded hopes of a 
true conversion. But O how weak a foundation is here for sin- 
ners! It is related (Euseb.) that the mortified St. Jerome, being 
near his end, uttered this alarming sentence: “Amongst thousands 
who have pursued a life of sin, scarcely is there one who obtains 
mercy by a death-bed repentance. This,” continued the saint, “I am 
convinced of from certain experience”; and this, my brethren, our 
reason must demonstrate to us that the presumptuous temerity of 
those who expect to die well, without preparing for death during the 
time of life and health, seldom experiences that mercy which has 
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been undervalued and despised. If, escaping the misfortune of a 
sudden death, by which thousands are snatched away, and which 
they are convinced would be their everlasting ruin; if escaping, too, 
the agonies of a violent sickness, which prevent many more thou- 
sands from attending to that which has been long neglected ; if they 
even enjoy the leisure afforded by a lingering sickness ; is there even 
then much ground for hope? Sin will never be forgiven except it 
be detested and forsaken in affection, as well as in effect, and the 
detestation of sin must be the gift of God; can it then be expected 
that on a sudden they can hate that which they could never prevail 
on themselves to hate before? That which they have long loved 
with the most ardent affection? Can they all at once love with 
their whole hearts, and above all things, that God whom they had 
never loved before, whom they had through life offended and de- 
spised? Infinite, no doubt, is the power of God; infinite is His 
mercy; but the change in question requires a particular exertion of 
His power, a miracle of His grace. “Say not,” admonishes the 
author of Ecclus., v, 6, “say not the mercy of the Lord is great; he 
will have mercy on the multitude of my sins. For mercy and wrath 
quickly come from him, and his wrath looketh upon sinners. Delay 
not to be converted to the Lord, and defer it not from day to day. 
For his wrath shall come on a sudden, and in the time of vengeance 
he will destroy thee.” Let us then use our best endeavors, my 
brethren, that death finds us not unprepared; let us, convinced of 
the necessity of being on the watch, consider by what means we 
may make our death securely happy, and let us determine instantly 
to embrace those means. 

Without entering into the particular duties of each station of life, 
which must all be faithfully discharged, in order to please almighty 
God, I wish only to inculcate one general maxim, which, if seriously 
attended to, will make that closing scene a source of consolation 
and happiness. “Blessed are those servants,” says Our Saviour, 
“whom, when the Lord cometh, he shall find watching. Amen, I 
say to you he will place them over all that he possesseth” (Luke 
xii, 43). And again, “what I say to you I say to all; watch” (Mark 
xiii, 37). As a man lives, so, in general, is he found to die; and on 
the care which is taken to prepare for our departure out of life 
will depend our happiness or misery after death. Since we know that 
we are to leave this to settle in another country, does not wisdom, 
does not common understanding point out to us the propriety of 
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making all possible provision for our future reception and estab- 
lishment? To the good Christian nothing can happen on a sudden. 
If the Lord visit him in the hours of repose he is ready at midnight, 
as at noon, to accompany Him to the nuptial banquet; his lamp is in 
his hand nourished with oil; that is, his faith burns with purest 
brightness, fed by the oil of good works. If the just man be hastily 
carried off by death his soul shall, notwithstanding, rest in peace. 
“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord” (Apoc. xiv, 13). But 
should the virtuous Christian possess the time to make an immediate 
preparation by the reception of the Sacraments, from whence his 
soul has been accustomed to receive the riches, and the plenty of 
God’s grace, nothing will then be omitted that can help to purify 
his conscience and increase his security. He glows with desire to 
see his God, the joy of his heart, and the portion of his inheritance. 
Then will he enjoy the pleasing reflection that his life was spent in 
the service of his divine Master; that he preferred the glory and bliss 
of heaven before the fleeting pleasures of earth; every tribulation, 
every act of self-denial and penitential austerity, every struggle with 
the world, the devil, and his own corruption, that shall then be re- 
membered, will afford hope and comfort. Their pain is past, the 
merit attached to them is remembered by God, their fruit is mercy, 
and their end peace. Cold and slothful Christians, suffer yourselves 
to be undeceived ; know and value the consolation that is to be found 
in a good death, and be persuaded that the only security of your 
dying well depends on your living a good life. Resign those crimi- 
nal pleasures, those fatal satisfactions which long custom has made 
so dear to you. Once they were not regarded, and then you were 
not only more independent, but even happier than you are at present, 
when you have increased the importunity of your passions by yield- 
ing to their demands. Renounce those dangerous, those sinful 
habits ; you know them to be so to you, for often have they seduced 
you into sin; you have labored indeed to reconcile them to the dic- 
tates of conscience, and when that was not possible, you have run 
to them, and bidden conscience to be silent, but in vain; and you 
must still feel that in gratifying them you offend your God and 
prejudice your own souls. Cut off, eradicate, tear from your hearts 
whatever clings to them with guilty adhesion; grace will make the 
effort less difficult than you are apt to represent it to imagination; 
and though it were a thousand times more difficult than you sup- 
pose it, still ought you to despise difficulty, if, as you say, you desire 
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to serve God, and effect your salvation. “Watch ye, therefore, be- 
cause ye know not the day nor the hour” (Matt. xxv, 13). 

Be ye then prepared, my brethren; instantly set your house in 
order; let your lives be regular and edifying; let not your neigh- 
bor be disedified by your uncharitable and unguarded conversa- 
tion, your levity, your neglect of all that is holy. Neither let the 
pride of your exterior excite the disgust of your neighbor, nor the 
secret pride of your heart provoke the hatred of God. Let modesty 
regulate all your actions and chasten all your desires. Ask, and 
ask with fervor, with a desire of being heard, that God will give 
you a strong grace, that you may set about your conversion in 
earnest sincerity, that you may despise the world with all its follies, 
renounce forever the suggestions of self-love and concupiscence, 
and by a pious life insure the happiness of a virtuous death, with 
the reward which is promised to the good and faithful servants of 
our heavenly Lord and Master. 





SIXTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
ON THE VICE OF AVARICE 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“There was a certain man before him that had the dropsy.”—Luke xiv, 2. 


SYNOPSIS.—The nature of the vice of avarice. Its prevalence—exists among 
all classes. The condemnation of it as expressed by Christ and the 
Scriptures. The evil consequences of this vice (1) even in the natural 
order; (2) in the supernatural order; leads eventually to find impeni- 
tence. The poor particularly warned to be on their guard against it. 
The virtues opposed to this evil and their effects. 


In many respects the disorders of the body are figurative of those 
which afflict the soul, and in healing the former, our Redeemer has 
frequently instructed us what is to be done in order to be delivered 
from the latter. The vice of avarice is generally considered as rep- 
resented by the dropsy, as it is a continual and insatiable thirst after 
the riches of the earth. Never are the desires of the covetous 
gratified, in whatever degree they possess the object of their riches. 

That the pagans, whose view was not extended to the glorious joys 
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of heaven, should have sought with inordinate solicitude the riches 
of the earth, and grasp them with immoderate affection, is less sur- 
prising, but that the Christian to whom the light of revelation dis- 
closes the immortal regions of bliss and glory, with all the riches 
and grandeur of eternity, should be captivated with the meaner 
glitter of polished dust, which in a few short years he must be com- 
pelled to resign, is an infatuation which nothing but daily experi- 
ence, and the clearest evidence could make credible. My brethren, 
extraordinary as this is, yet this base passion extensively prevails 
among poor and rich, young and old, in each sex, and in every con- 
dition of life. The young seek with eagerness the possession of 
wealth, hoping that wealth will make old age happy; the old em- 
brace it with fond attachment, in proportion as they approach the 
term which must dispossess them of all they have; the rich, who 
often enjoy more than reason would require or extravagance can 
dissipate, still desire an increase; those who have sufficient to satisfy 
every reasonable want of nature, and who might spare something 
toward relieving the distresses of the truly indigent are ever longing 
for more; while the poor, who can not indeed love money in effect, 
idolize it in affection, and consider it as the only means by which 
content and comfort are to be procured, as conferring wisdom, 
virtue, honor and happiness. 

Yet is this vice generally overlooked; in the examination of our 
consciences it is either entirely passed over, or we acquit our- 
selves of all guilt in its regard; and hence in the tribunal of penance 
it is not thought of; though it is not to be doubted, that many who 
profess themselves Christians are miserably enslaved by it, and will 
suffer for it eternal wo hereafter. I wish to inspire you with horror 
and detestation of this secret, but deadly sin, by showing you that 
it is in direct opposition to the doctrines and precepts of our holy 
religion, pregnant with wretchedness and iniquity here, and produc- 
tive of eternal wo hereafter. 

This ignoble vice, my brethren, is either an irregular desire of 
possessing riches, or an immoderate attachment to them, when 
possessed. A just and regulated attention to the things of this 
world, without which life is not to be supported, be it well under- 
stood, is neither condemned by reason nor religion. But here is the 
specious subterfuge to which men resort; here is the cloak under 
which they conceal an inordinate love, or desire, of worldly wealth. 
A reasonable and moderate attention is not reprehensible; but it is 
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no longer reasonable and moderate, it exceeds all just bounds, when, 
for the sake of money, unjust means are recurred to, or when money 
is sought with immoderate ardor, even though the means be just 
and lawful. The regard for money is no longer moderate, no longer 
lawful, when the attachment to that which has been acquired causes 
the possessor to be under an unceasing fear of losing it, or causes 
him to feel an overwhelming sorrow at the idea of resigning any part 
of it; much more when money is considered as the real source of 
happiness. We are all called upon to be poor, if not in effect, at 
least in affection; and if this poverty of spirit has been pronounced 
a real beatitude by the Son of God, strangely erroneous must be 
the opinion of those who live on in an affected ignorance of what 
heavenly truth and wisdom have taught; who conceive all those to 
be miserable whom he pronounces blessed, and those alone to be 
happy who wallow in boundless riches, and sensual delights; 
although he has declared such to be really miserable, and against 
them has pronounced his wo (Luke vi). To be convinced how 
abominable this vice must be in the sight of God, it is sufficient to 
attend to what is said concerning it in Holy Writ, and to estimate 
it according to the ideas that have always been entertained of it by 
the wise and good. “There is not a more wicked thing,” says the 
wise man (Eccles. x, 10), “than to love money, for such a one 
setteth even his own soul to sale.” St. Paul calls covetousness “a 
serving of idols,” and he declares the covetous man to be an “‘idola- 
ter” (Eph. v, 5; Colos. iii, 5). He declares riches to be a source of 
“temptation, a snare of the devil,” the occasion of “many unprofitable 
and hurtful desires, which drown men in destruction and perdition; 
for covetousness,” he exclaims, “is the root of all evil” (I Tim. vi, 
g). Our Lord has declared that riches are “deceitful” (Matt. xiii, 
22), promising happiness, which they can not give; that they are 
“thorns,” wounding the soul of the possessor (/bid.) ; and, there- 
fore, that “it is easier for a camel to pass through the eye of a 
needle than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt. xix, 24). To love this source of every evil must be a 
strange perversion of the understanding, an unaccountable prefer- 
ence of the shadow to the substance. Covetousness has always been 
considered as the meanest of the passions, the basest of propensities, 
because it is directed to the most despicable object, is a love of mere 
dust, to the prejudice of that love which is due to the Creator of all 
beautiful, beneficent, glorious and immortal. It is idolatry, in as 
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much as the honor and affection due to God are given to mere crea- 
tures, to idols the most contemptible. It is a source of misery 
here no less than hereafter; nor is it in the power of language to 
represent, in faithful coloring, the agitations and agonies which tor- 
ment the avaricious; to describe the fears, anxieties and solicitude 
which perpetually prey upon their minds. Neither by day nor by 
night do they enjoy repose; the sensations of gladness, serenity, and 
cheerful hope fly before suspicion and mistrust ; and their whole con- 
fidence being placed on what is uncertain, they can never experience 
tranquillity. Yet to this unworthy object of idolatry do hundreds 
offer up, not the smoke of incense, nor the blood of animals, but 
their own immortal souls! 

But do not acquit yourselves of all guilt, because you do not ex- 
perience this anxiety and tormenting apprehension. It is, for the 
most part, the possessors of immense sums, who are capable of this 
continual alarm and apprehension. While they are ever vigilant 
to secure, and fearful to lose, what they have amassed, others, with 
profane desire, are panting after and adoring what is not, and what, 
perhaps, may never be within their reach. This vice was frequently 
and severely condemned by Our Lord and by Him were the Scribes 
and Pharisees often reproved on account of it. The whole of the life 
of our blessed Saviour was in conformity with His doctrine. While 
He incessantly exhorted all to detach their minds and affections 
from earthly goods, while He energetically exclaimed, “Wo to you 
that are rich, for you have here your consolation” (Luke vi, 24), 
He himself possessed nothing. Say, then, my brethren, can you de- 
serve the name of His disciples if your whole labor is directed to 
the acquiring of riches? Can you be said to be His followers if 
all the desires of your hearts are confined within the narrow circle 
of earthly satisfaction? 

But what ought to increase the dread and horror of this vice 
in the breast of the Christian is the multitude of other vices which 
we discover in its train. St. Paul, that experienced teacher of the 
spiritual life, styles it the “root of all evils” ; and he adds, “they who 
desire to become rich fall into temptation, and the snares of the 
devil, and into many unprofitable and hurtful desires, which drown 
men in destruction and perdition” (I Tim. vi, 9). Seduced by a love 
of riches, he affirms, “that some have erred from the faith, and en- 
tangled themselves in many sorrows” (Ibid. 10); nothing exag- 
gerated is here said by him—the example of the past and present 
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times confirms what he has asserted. When men become enslaved 
to this odious vice nothing is refused that can gratify its demands; 
they become forgetful of God, unjust and unfeeling towards their 
fellow-men, often cruel toward themselves. The avaricious, and 
the slaves of mammon, are uniformly devoid of religion, their hearts 
are incapable of the glow of divine charity; they are without com- 
passion for the distresses of others, a narrow selfishness confines 
and shackles all their affections, and while they seem to be actuated 
by self-interest in all they do, it is a false interest that imposes 
on them a small contemptible profit that seduces them to the preju- 
dice of true and unbounded riches, for they sell their souls to the 
devil for all eternity, for a temporary enjoyment of a little glittering 
dust. Nay, where riches are not possessed the children of vanity 
feel a satisfaction in the appearance of possessing wealth, and will - 
put themselves to much real and permanent inconvenience, that they 
may afford an occasional display of something which may induce 
their neighbor to estimate them somewhat higher than they could 
expect to be ranked from a knowledge of their real circumstances. 
Thus it sometimes happens that avarice is at once penurious and 
extravagant; while its little artifices to impose upon others are gen- 
erally seen through and ridiculed. “Better is he that laboreth,” says 
the wise man, “and aboundeth in all things, than he that boasteth 
himself and wanteth bread” (Eccli. x, 30). 

No passion leads so directly to final impenitence as the love of 
mammon ; it increases with age and, like the disorder by which it is 
represented, its thirst becomes greater the more it is indulged. 
Other criminal affections generally grow old and feeble as men 
advance into years; but this seems rather to acquire strength as the 
strength of man decreases. This may arise from his delusion in 
first expecting happiness from wealth, and not finding it in that 
which he has acquired, he desires more, still hoping to be at last 
made happy by that which can never give contentment. Or it 
may be owing to the weakness of man, who, as he advances in 
years, seems to stand in greater need of support, and clings 
with fond attachment to that in which he has been accustomed 
to confide. He becomes blind and insensible to his folly and 
iniquity, and so far from lamenting his past wickedness he goes 
on, adding sin to sin, and, perhaps, when other unlawful pro- 
pensities have died away this survives them all, and every wish 
of the heart is directed to this criminal object. Even in death, 
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when the emptiness of all that passes away with time ought clearly 
to be evinced, even then the avaricious man thinks with fondness 
on the base idol of his soul, would wish to carry it with him into the 
other world, dies with the same sentiments with which he has lived, 
and incurs the same sentence which is passed on the rich man men- 
tioned in St. Luke, “He died and was buried in hell” (xvi, 22). 
Then he will find how appropriate are the words of St. James, “Go 
now, ye rich, weep and howl for the miseries that shall come upon 
you, your riches corrupted and your garments are moth-eaten. 
Your gold and silver rusted, and the rust of them shall be for a 
testimony against you, and it shall eat your flesh like fire. You 
have stored up to yourselves wrath against the last day” (v, 1). 

My brethren, I know that all that can be urged by reason and 
religion, the view of the present shifting scene, and the representa- 
tion of eternal ages, has little effect on the inconsiderate worldling. 
Even our blessed Lord when He had exhorted His hearers to shun 
this vice which is the damnation of thousands, was only ridiculed 
and despised by them. “The Pharisees,” says the Evangelist, who 
were covetous, “heard all these things, and they derided him” 
(Luke xvi, 14). Many may persuade themselves that they are not 
concerned in what has been said; they indeed can not consider them- 
selves among the rich, they may wish they could. But let them and 
all remember that the vice against which these wos are denounced 
consists not in the possession of riches, but the love of them; that 
the poor may be guilty as well as the rich, and sometimes more so in 
the eyes of God. 

It is possible, and often it is the case, to be poor in effect and 
rich in affection; as it is also possible, by the grace of God, to be 
poor in affection, even in the midst of riches. Avarice exists and 
reigns in every condition of life. The possessor of thousands may 
be guilty, and they of smaller fortunes; nay, even with a small pit- 
tance, avarice may be indulged, and covetousness, which is an inor- 
dinate desire, or love of wealth, may be indulged in rags. Those 
who make use of what Providence has given them purely to serve 
themselves, who plan, project and economize, but all with a view to 
their own ease and enjoyment; and who, if they wish for more, have 
no object but self-gratification, should look well to the state of their 
interior ; examine their hearts and see whether they be wholly free 
from this inordinate vice ; whether self-love does not prevail over the 
love of God, and their duty to their neighbor. 
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The poor, too, should carefully observe the tendency of their 
hearts, for if they are forever desiring that which they are probably 
never destined to attain, if they inordinately cling to that little 
which Providence has dispensed to them, and when they look 
with envy and regret on those who enjoy a greater affluence, the 
object of their homage is less real while their guilt is not less 
certain. These are ever striving with vain solicitude to increase 
their little stock, and are frequently ready to effect their purpose 
by means which the laws of God and His Church condemn. The 
few festivals which occur in the course of the year are disregarded, 
as if God, from whom all success must be derived, would prosper 
their endeavors, while His service is neglected; and even the 
Sundays, when open traffic is suspended, are devoted to plans 
and calculations by which money may be acquired. But “blessed are 
the poor in spirit,” whether they enjoy the riches of the earth 
and use them according to the designs of heaven, which bestows 
them, or be placed by Providence at a distance from wealth, and 
the numerous dangers to salvation which accompany it. Remember, 
my brethren, that riches and poverty, terrestrial success and ter- 
restrial adversity come from God; while content of mind, and calm 
acquiescence in His appointments, can alone make any situation 
happy. Seek not then to “treasure up to yourselves treasures upon 
the earth,” which can not be long enjoyed, and which never confer 
happiness, exposed as they are to the continual risk of loss and 
plunder, but “lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither rust nor moth consumeth, and where thieves break not in 
and steal” (Matt. vi, 20); treasures which shall never perish or 
decay. 

By the practise of humility, patience and resignation; by works 
of benevolence and charity to Christ’s suffering and indigent 
brethren, you will secure a reward from Him, you will accumulate 
true riches, which neither malice nor accident can assail, nor revolu- 
tions scatter, nor time demolish. Then shall the days of your mor- 
tal life flow on in sweet serenity, brightened by the glorious prospect 
ever open before you, and daily drawing nearer to your view; half 
the sorrows of this world will be dispelled, and contentment and 
peace will be your portion here, and “hereafter yours shall be the 
kingdom of heaven.” 
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SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


ON THE LOVE OF GOD 
BY THE REV. THOMAS WHITE 


“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind.”—Matt. xxxii, 37. 


SYNOPSIS.—The importance and nature of the command to love God. 
The necessity of loving God. Our hearts made for Him. The facility 
of observance of this command. The numerous advantages, for this 
world and the world to come, to be obtained by the observance of this 
great law of God. Many constantly ignore and despise this law. The 
foolishness of their action; its sad consequences. Exhortation, to faith- 
fully observe the law. 


Behold, my brethren, the first and greatest of God’s commandments, 
which all are required to fulfil, and which, fully complied with in 
all its parts, relations, and bearings, is discharge of the whole of 
our duty. Nothing can be more just than this law of God, whether 
we consider Him as the Sovereign Lord of the universe, exercising 
supreme dominion over His subject creatures, or as the parent, pre- 
server, protector of all, claiming our love in return for His, the 
Being of infinite goodness and excellence. Oh, then, what can 
hinder man from complying with a precept so clearly and indis- 
pensably imposed upon all, so unquestionably connected with the 
interest and happiness of all, both in time and through eternity! Is 
it that you see not benefits that accrue to those who love the Lord 
with all the powers of their souls? Little have you meditated on 
the author of all good, if you entertain a notion so erroneous. Or 
is it that you imagine the precept as impossible, or exceedingly dif- 
ficult? If you have hitherto unfortunately been imposed upon by 
an error, the most dangerous that can deceive you, suffer yourselves 
this day to be undeceived. May I be enabled by the grace of God 
to convince you that it is easy and sweet to love the God of loveli- 
ness, and that ineffable advantages, eternal bliss and glory, are the 
certain consequences of loving him! At the same time may you 
experience a heartfelt sorrow that so few among deluded mortals 
bestow their affections upon the Source of all greatness and 
goodness! 
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These two propositions I shall endeavor to establish: that the 
precept of the love of God is easy to be observed, as well as in- 
finitely beneficial in the observance; and, at the same time, that the 
precept of loving God with our whole heart, our whole soul, and 
whole mind, is, alas! duly observed by very few. 

If we place any reliance on the declarations of God himself, we 
shall be convinced that what He requires of us is not a work of dif- 
ficulty exceeding our strength or ability; He assures us that what 
He commands is not impracticable. “This commandment that I 
command thee this day is not above thee, nor far from thee. Nor 
is it in heaven, that thou shouldst say, which of us can go up to 
heaven to bring it to us, and we may hear and fulfil it in work? Nor 
is it beyond the sea, that thou mayest excuse thyself and say which 
of us can cross the sea and bring it unto us, that we may hear and 
do that which is commanded? But the word is very nigh unto thee, 
in thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou mayest do it” (Deut. 
XXX, II). 

Of this you will be strongly convinced, if you attentively consider 
the relation which our hearts bear to God, and the helps which He 
offers us, that we may love Him. Our hearts were made by Him 
and made to love Him; God is of Himself the only object capable of 
satisfying our affections and desires, and the graces, which He be- 
stows upon us, to acquit ourselves of the obligation of loving Him 
above all things, will, if corresponded with, make every difficulty 
which has been the consequence either of the fall of our first parents, 
or, of our own malice, yield to their powerful efficacy. Yes, my 
brethren, the heart of man, notwithstanding the loss it has sustained 
by our fall from original innocence in the state of pure nature, is 
still naturally attracted to what is good. Such is the natural pro- 
pensity of the heart of man to that which the understanding repre- 
sents to it as good, that it is carried powerfully toward it as soon as 
it perceives it. This made St. Augustine say, “The life of the heart 
is love; it is wholly impossible that the heart can exist without love.” 
The mind is made for reflection: the function of the memory is to 
recall the past, but the duty of the willis to love. This is its 
peculiar office, its employment and delight. Now, the more ex- 
cellent the object the more it claims our love; and the stronger is 
our attachment to any object in proportion as we discover it to 
possess merit or desert. This is discernible in our affections for 
terrestrial objects; for, if carried away by a passion for pleasure, 
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riches, beauty or any earthly excellence, the more ardent is our 
affection for the object in proportion as we discern in it more of 
that excellence which has excited our regard. This being admitted, 
which can not be called in question, I maintain that in our hearts is 
found a natural and continual inclination toward God as the only 
object which can fully and entirely satisfy them. In one word, our 
hearts were created for a sovereign good; nothing less than infinite 
loveliness can fill the capacity of our hearts, and never can they en- 
joy tranquillity and content but when satiated with unbounded ex- 
cellence and perfection. We are created in God’s image; nothing 
created can satisfy us, for in God alone we find that which is capable 
of making us completely happy. Out of Him we may admire and 
love, but something will still be found deficient, since all creatures, 
being essentially limited, are of consequence imperfect ; but when we 
are united to God by the pure bond of divine charity, when we cling 
to Him as to the source of all good, the end and aim of our being, 
we then find a calm repose and soothing quiescence; a peace which 
the world can neither give nor take away. O eternal Being, the 
Creator and Preserver of all, from whom necessarily emanates all 
that is great or admirable in heaven or on earth, how shall temporal 
beauty captivate our hearts and seduce them from thee! We know 
that in giving the preference to anything created we renounce thy 
favor and resign superior worth and excellence: Oh, never let us 
be so insensible as to surrender our hopes of possessing thee, for the 
sake of any inferior enjoyment! Where can be the difficulty in 
loving God? Does it originate in Him? No; for He is infinitely 
amiable. Nor in the constitution of our hearts, for they are formed 
to love that which is lovely. It is in our disordered affections, our 
irregular passions, which draw us to created objects: but the power 
of grace, if not rejected or abused, is superior to the force of 
passion, and will give us an easy victory. 

If you require a motive, my brethren, to concur in the will of your 
God, and to employ His graces, think of the benefits that will accrue 
to you, both in time and through eternity, from giving your affec- 
tions to your true and everlasting Lover. To enumerate them all, 
and to display them in their native form, is not in the power of man; 
to insist upon some of them, and to represent them in imperfect 
coloring, would require a long discourse. Let them be the subject 
of your frequent meditation. The subject will be found pleasing, 
and none can be more interesting. If you desire riches, seek true 
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riches, and you will find them in God, for all good things come with 
Him. No sooner do we love God with our whole hearts than we are 
truly rich, however lowly our situation; for he alone is rich, who is 
contented ; as, on the contrary, if the love of God reign not in our 
hearts, however great and wealthy we may be, according to the 
notions of the world, we are miserable and poor, distracted by a 
thousand cares, agitated by innumerable distressing concerns, the 
victims of unruly passions, and the sport of human accidents. True 
honor, sincere enjoyment, real riches and genuine happiness are the 
fruits of charity, and by loving God we ensure to ourselves His 
love, and, according to the promise of Jesus Christ, an intimate 
union with the Deity. “He that loveth me shall be loved by my 
Father, and I will manifest myself to him” (John xiv, 21), “and we 
will come to him, and will take our abode with him” (bid. 23). 

But it is not here on earth that the greatness of God and His 
liberality are displayed in all their excellence to those who love 
Him and keep His commandments. It is in heaven, the seat of 
His glory, that He will give himself without reserve or measure, or 
end, to His faithful lovers and followers. For “the eye hath not 
seen, nor the ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of 
man, what things God hath prepared for them that love him” 
(I Cor. ii, 9). Who, then, would imagine that the love of God reigned 
not in the heart of every living creature? Yet we are compelled to 
acknowledge that this love, the true love of God, is extremely rare 
among men, even among those who admit the necessity, the facility 
and the infinite advantage of loving Him. 

Mankind in general profess to love God, but their conduct too 
generally contradicts their professions. To love God is to prefer 
Him to everything; to be disposed to suffer everything, to lose 
everything, to resign even life, rather than to lose His grace. To 
love God is, on all occasions, to seek and promote His glory; con- 
sequently to be sensibly hurt at every outrage committed against 
Him; and, on our own part, to labor in His service, to be in all 
things submissive to the appointments of His providence, and to en- 
deavor that He be served by all. To love God is to think often on 
Him, to refer all our most indifferent actions to Him, and to desire 
a union with him; in fine, to love God is to give ourselves and all 
that we have to Him; and, for His sake, to love all mankind as we 
love ourselves, wishing to all and to each the same happiness that 
we wish ourselves. Now, my brethren, is it not to be greatly feared 
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that very few indeed are thus disposed toward God and their neigh- 
bor? Do not they resign the grace and friendship of God on the 
most trifling considerations? For a paltry interest, for the sake of 
a few feet of ground, for a vain point of honor, for an unworthy 
gratification? This is not to prefer God to all things! Who are 
animated with a zeal for God’s honor? While the actions and con- 
versation of those around us are disgraceful to the religion we pro- 
fess, and injurious to God, the author of true religion, where are 
they who stand forward in defense of truth and virtue? Are we 
attacked, or is the character of a friend assaulted, we display our 
zeal; but the injuries that are offered to the God whom we profess 
to love “above all things,” we may witness with calm indifference. 
O this is not to love God with a love of preference; this is not to 
love Him even as we love ourselves. Where shall we find the 
Christian whose chief delight is to think on God; who suffers with 
gladness what God inflicts upon him; and whose aim in all things 
is the accomplishment of God’s will, and the promotion of His 
glory? It is thus we should be affected if the love of God reigned 
in our hearts paramount to every other affection. 

As to the love of our neighbor as of ourselves, which St. John 
represents as the criterion by which we are to determine whether 
we love God above all things, how few are there who do not enter- 
tain a dislike for some of their fellow-creatures? Who do not 
shun them from a guilty antipathy, and instead of wishing them the 
same good they wish themselves, on the contrary, are grieved to 
hear of their prosperity, and take a secret satisfaction in any mis- 
fortune that befalls them? 

Instead of the love of God we have continual proofs of the love 
which persons bear to vanity and luxury in all its branches, to 
sensuality and themselves; and it is from their actions that their 
hearts are to be known, not from their professions. Tell me not, 
says St. John Chrysostom, that you love God, and love Him above 
yourselves and all things. These are mere words, but prove them 
by your works, demonstrate that you love Him by your actions. 
If you love Him above your own souls, show that you love Him 
better than your money, and I will believe you. Desist from that 
sinful habit which you indulge, in defiance of His command, and in 
direct opposition to the love of Him, and then say you love God above 
all things. But as long as you refuse to give up a paltry interest, a 
base pleasure, a proud competition, a sinful resentment, or what- 
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ever He abhors, your passions are dearer to you than your duty, you 
love yourselves better than you love your God. 

Since then it can not be denied that numbers deceive themselves, 
while they imagine they fulfil this great commandment, let it be 
your care, my brethren, to guard against so fatal a delusion. Sound 
your hearts, and if you discover any sordid love, any illicit affec- 
tion, any forbidden attachment, implore the God of mercy and love 
that He will send down upon them the fire of divine charity; that 
in the midst of them He will enkindle the sacred flame that may 
diffuse itself through every part, and consume whatever belongs not 
to Him. Whom or what should we desire to love but Him, from 
whom we have received all things? For this we were made, and He 
alone can fill the capacity of our longing hearts, which, if not occu- 
pied by Him, present a dreary waste, a gloomy void. In vain will 
you seek content or happiness, from any earthly object; every in- 
ferior pleasure and meaner gratification carries with it an insepar- 
able alloy of bitterness. May we each of us be enabled to say with 
confidence, “Lord, thou knowest that I love thee” (John, ult. 17) ; 
and glowing with this pure affection for the God of purity, sanctity 
and love, may we persevere in His grace till death, and be admitted 
to the joys of His presence for everlasting ages. 








AN EXPOSITION AND DEFENSE OF CATHOLIC 
TEACHING 


{Il. Fifty-three Sermons on the Means of Grace’ 





XLII. THE HAIL MARY 
BY THE REV. C. P. BRUEHL, D.D. 


II 


“Behold thy mother.”—John xix, 27. 


SYNOPSIS.—Harmony of the Catholic religion with human nature. This 
shown in the devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Mary our Mother: this 
makes our Church a home and prayer delightful. This especially true of 
the Hail Mary. 

I. A means of perseverance. Makes the service of God, the practise 
of virtue eheerful and prayer a delight. Perseverance obtained by prayer 
and constant prayer. Hatl Mary gives a taste for prayer. Brings Jesus 
nearer to us. 

II. Help in temptation. Mary crushed head of serpent. Will help 
us to overcome sin. Memory of a mother deters from sin. Mary a 
terror to the evil spirits. 

III. Effects conversion of sinners. Frailty of habitual sinners over- 
come by daily recital of Hail Mary. An experience. Grace of final re- 
pentance after life of sin. Those who practise devotion to Mary will not 
be alienated from the Church. An easy prayer. Just and sinner should 
recite it daily. 


My friends, a striking feature of the Catholic religion is its 
harmony with human nature and its wonderful accord with all the 
nobler aspirations of our heart. There is not a lofty and pure senti- 
ment that is not called into play by some practise or doctrine of our 
Holy Church; there is not a chord in our breast that does not 
vibrate with sweet music to the touch of our holy faith. And it is 
for this reason that the Catholic Church has such a firm hold upon 
its members, since it not only satisfies the cravings of the under- 
standing, but also captivates the hearts and enlists every undefiled 
sentiment. One of these doctrines and practises appealing to the 
tender feelings of our soul is the devotion to the blessed Virgin 
Mary. According to Catholic teaching Mary, the Mother of God, 
is also our Mother. This posision has been given to her by her 


*A schedule of this course may be had by application to the publisher. The 
first two parts of this series, on the Creed and on the Commandments, re- 
spectively, appeared in previous volumes. 
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divine Son. And if Our Lord is our brother, and, as St. Paul puts 
it, “the first born amongst many brethren” (Rom. viii, 29), then 
truly His Mother must be also our Mother. 

Now, there is nothing that has such power and influence over the 
human heart as the name, the thought and the memory of a 
mother. A Church that gives us a heavenly Father and a heavenly 
Mother must, accordingly, become endeared to us. It will not re- 
main a cold and icy thing to our feelings ; but it will necessarily grow 
into our affections and become a thing of the heart, an object of 
love and enthusiasm. It will be to us a home. And it is in this 
light that the Catholic looks upon his Church. Everything in it 
attracts him; he finds there the images of his heavenly Father 
and Mother; nay, their living presence. He loves to linger there. 
There he unburdens his soul. There he is cheered and comforted. 
There prayer becomes easy. The hours spent in the sweet silence of 
his heavenly Father’s house and his heavenly Mother’s home do 
not seem long; they have wings, and soft and soothing is their step. 

The devotion to the Blessed Virgin makes religious exercises dear 
to us, and the Church homelike. It softens the solemnity of cere- 
monies and mitigates the awe that religion inspires. This is one of 
the reasons why we add the Hail Mary to the Our Father. The 
Our Father is a great prayer. But it is so overwhelmingly solemn; 
it has such a grave accent and proceeds in such majestic pace. 
Therefore, we mingle with the organlike tones of the Lord’s Prayer 
the lighter keys of the Angelic Salutation. 

The prayer, which can most emphatically be called the prayer of 
the Blessed Virgin, is the Hail Mary. It is an authentic formula, 
sanctioned by God and the Church and endorsed by all Christian 
ages and generations. It embodies all the characteristics of the de- 
votion to the Blessed Lady and eminently produces its great and 
glorious effects. It is a polished mirror, focusing all that is best in 
the various forms of the devotion to Mary; even as the sparkling 
glow of the diamond flashes forth all the bright colors and tints 
which other precious gems only reflect in part. There is no exag- 
geration in the words of the devout Thomas a Kempis, when he 
says: “When I recite the Hail Mary heaven rejoices, the earth 
marvels, satan withdraws, hell trembles, all sadness vanishes, joy 
returns, the heart glows, the soul is filled with holy unction; hope 
animates my bosom and a wonderful consolation gladdens my 
whole being.” The holy fathers are unanimous in extolling the 
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merits and the power of the Hail Mary. Let us quote one more 
passage. It reads: “The Hail Mary is small in extent, but great 
as to the mysteries it expresses ; it is easy to pronounce, but mighty 
in its effects ; it is sweeter than honey and more precious than gold. 
It should be frequently on our lips and re-echo in our hearts.” 

The Hail Mary is a great means of salvation. Many a one has it 
snatched from eternal perdition and led to everlasting glory. Its 
efficacy is principally manifested in three ways. It obtains for us: 

Perseverance in grace, 

Strength in temptation, and 

Final repentance. 

I. Perseverance is the crowning grace of a Christian life. “He that 
shall persevere unto the end, he shall be saved” (Matt. 24, xiii). 
We are frail. Each new day brings its temptations and its strug- 
gles. Our fervor languishes. We grow weary. Perhaps the next day 
will witness our sad fall. And the goal is yet afar off. Many 
have begun under splendid auspices ; ‘but they came to a deplorable 
end. Their strength failed before they had reached the top of the 
mountain. Some ignominiously perished in the very sight of the 
gates of heaven. Yea, it is gift, and a great gift, the grace of per- 
severance. 

We may obtain it by prayer in general; but especially by prayer 
to the Blessed Virgin. Through the hands of the Blessed Virgin we 
can receive all graces, consequently the grace of perseverance. 
The Hail Mary has a direct reference to this grace, as it invokes the 
assistance of Mary for the hour of death; but a holy death is the 
essential element of perseverance. Mary possessed in an extraordi- 
nary degree the grace of perseverance, since she never lost the 
initial grace that she received at her immaculate conception. She 
was faithful to every grace God imparted to her. Thus she can 
also procure this grace for her followers and children. Saint 
Bernard declares: “If thou dost enjoy Mary’s favor, thou art 
sure of salvation.” And a very happy and comforting assurance 
it is! No prayer will more readily gain for us, the good will of 
Mary than the Angelic Salutation. Recite this prayer daily; recite 
it devoutly and the Blessed Mother will guide you unscathed through 
the lurking dangers, and she will prepare for you the crown of 
perseverance. Numbers, legions of blessed souls owe their salvation 
to the daily recital of the Hail Mary. Devotion to the Blessed 
Lady is a badge of predestination. 
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Constant prayer is indispensable to perseverance. But we will 
not pray constantly if we do not learn to love prayer. If prayer 
proves for us an irksome task we will shirk it. There is no 
easier prayer, none more charming, than the Hail Mary. We 
will never feel it burdensome to recite a Hail Mary. Through the 
Hail Mary we will acquire a taste and love for prayer, and thus 
make sure of our perseverance. And then it is so easy to pray to 
Mary. It is like speaking to one’s mother. The lips open sponta- 
neously, the tongue is loosed, prayer wells up from the bottom of 
the heart; the eye is beaming with confidence, love and rapture. If 
you drop into a church and behold in the hallowed gloom of the 
subdued light a fervent worshiper, his knees glued to the floor, his 
eyes fixed on the altar, his lips incessantly murmuring in sacred 
monotony, you know that the beads of his rosary are slipping 
through his fingers, and that he is ever repeating with waxing 
fervor the Hail Mary. A long prayer may fatigue us or weary our 
attention ; it may irritate our mind by overtaxing its capacity. Not so 
the Hail Mary. You can not become tired of it. It is short. It can 
not pall on you. It is profound and subtle. It can not vex your 
understanding. Its expression is simple. No, you will never find the 
shadow of an excuse for not reciting a Hail Mary. And so you will 
say your Hail Mary every day until your last hour, because it involves 
no difficulty, no effort, no supreme exertion; because it requires no 
time; because it will be in the way of no engagement; because it 
will become familiar, a habit, an unconscious practise. Thus, you 
will comply with the injunction of our divine Lord, “Always to 
pray and not to faint” (Luke xviii, 1). So the Hail Mary guar- 
antees our perseverance because it makes prayer easy and de- 
lightful. 

But after all Jesus is Our Saviour. “For there is no other name 
under heaven given to men whereby we must be saved” (Acts iv, 
12). This is undoubtedly true. Yet it takes nothing away from 
the efficacy of the Hail Mary. If we remain united to Our Lord we 
shall live, we shall persevere. But the Hail Mary and the devotion 
to the Blessed Virgin brings us nearer to Jesus. The name of Jesus 
is emblazoned in the Hail Mary; it culminates in this saving name. 
Therefore, the Hail Mary has all the power and the saving qualities 
of the glorious name of Jesus. 

Mary makes Jesus a living reality in our life; she makes Him 
a strong, clearly defined element in our consciousness and gives Him 
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a prominent place in our affections. For those who do not honor 
Mary Jesus becomes but too frequently a vague sound and a being 
of the dim past. He is for them only a shadow. But united to 
Mary, His Mother, Jesus becomes real, living, breathing for us. 
For a shadow has no mother. Mary links us to Jesus and makes 
Him live in us. By means of the Hail Mary the memory of Jesus 
and of His incarnation is kept alive in our souls; the great mys- 
teries of the redemption are brought before our eyes; we live in 
Jesus and Jesus lives in us. Do we not say in the Angelic Saluta- 
tion, “The Lord is with thee?” Well, then, if Mary is with us, Jesus 
is with us also. And if Jesus is with us we are saved. The Hail 
Mary, therefore, is a most efficacious means to be intimately united 
to Jesus and to remain in Him, who is the way, the truth and the 
life. 

Mary is styled the gate of heaven. And the Angelic Salutation 
may fitly be called the key to heaven. Let us not tire of this beau- 
tiful and powerful prayer which will help us to persevere in grace, 
to remain united to Jesus and to attain to the glory of eternal life. 

II. The Hail Mary is very helpful in overcoming temptations and 
sin. Through temptation we all must pass, as the gold passes through 
the crucible to be freed from dross and base alloy; as the grape 
passes through the scorching heat of summer to acquire its delicious 
ripeness. But they are dreadful moments when heaven and hell 
hang in the scales ; for we may stagger and sink, never to rise again. 
We need not fear, God has provided powerful help for the fatal 
hour of temptation. 

An impervious shield against the fiery darts of hell is the name 
of Mary and the Angelic Salutation. The power of Satan is 
paralyzed when we utter this holy name. St. John Chrysostom 
assures us, “The holy names of Jesus and Mary have an intrinsic 
power over the devil, and are a terror to hell.” And well may 
we imagine it; is not Mary the woman that has crushed the head 
of the serpent? The blessed name of Mary spells defeat for Satan 
and his infernal kingdom. And it was precisely the Angelic Salu- 
tation that marked ihe overthrow of Satan’s dominion on earth. 
The Ave Maria sounds to the ears of the devil as his death knell; it 
strikes terror to his very heart and thwarts his mischievous designs. 
As the shadows of night vanish at the approach of the dawn; as 
wax melts before the fire; so do the powers of darkness disappear 
and so does their force dwindle at the sound of the Hail Mary. 
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Let us arm ourselves with this impregnable shield against the 
powers of the deep, “against the rulers of the world of this 
darkness, against the spirits of wickedness in the high places” 
(Ephes. vi, 12). 

How many have been deterred from a foul and disgraceful deed 
by the memory of their mother! And will not the thought of our 
heavenly Mother, of her maidenly purity, make us recoil from every- 
thing low and impure and shameful? However strong the tempta- 
tion may be, if we think of our pure, undefiled heavenly Mother, 
we will not stoop to gratify our basest passions! Her memory 
will save us in the hour of darkness from degradation. And noth- 
ing will bring the thought of our Blessed Mother so forcibly be- 
fore your mind as the Hail Mary. Mutter this little prayer and a 
sweet vision will rise before your eyes; Mary will loom up in all 
her splendor and celestial purity ; her shadow will fall upon you and 
you will feel her eye pierce your very soul. Every evil thought will 
shrink back, as vermin creep into the dark crevices, when a ray of 
the sun strikes their hideous forms. The very atmosphere about 
you will become purified and hallowed! 

And where will a child feel safer than near its mother? We 
know the absolute trust which a child places in the power of its 
mother. Nothing does it fear when the mother is nigh! Aye, but 
our heavenly Mother is powerful, “terrible as an army set in array” 
(Cant. vi, 3). She is the tower of David, impregnable against the 
assaults of the devil. She can put to flight all the infernal hosts! 
Let us seek her presence when the emissaries of hell assail us! Let 
us call her to our aid when the armies of darkness close in around 
us! 

Let us fervently recite the Hail Mary in the decisive hour of 
temptation, and the Blessed Lady will be with us and we will not 
succumb to the violent attacks of the wicked spirits. St. John 
Damascene invokes the Blessed Virgin with the following touching 
words: “Draw near, dear Mother of my Saviour! Thou art my 
help, my consolation in life. Be near, and I will not be scorched 
in the midst of the flames of temptation; be near, and surrounded 
by the snares of the devil I will not perish; be near, and the waves 
and tempests aroused by the enemies of God will not wreck and 
shatter the bark of my salvation! I fear nothing, if thou art my 
protection! Thy name is my shield! Thy assistance is my armor! 
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Thy help is my sword! By thy strength I repel the enemy and 
gain the victory!” 

III. If the Hail Mary is made for anybody it certainly is made for 
the sinner. Of course we mean not the obstinate, hardened sinner 
who defies God and spurns grace; but the struggling, striving sin- 
ner, who falls through weakness and frailty and who groans under 
the weight of vicious habits, which he has contracted. For him the 
Hail Mary is a precious boon: the antidote against relapse. De- 
votion to the Blessed Virgin will set the seal upon his conversion 
and ensure final repentance. Segneri, a great Italian preacher, 
tells us a very instructive story about a dissolute youth wishing 
to forsake his evil ways. Ah, but his passions had grown strong 
and evil habit held him with firm grip. He became disheartened, 
despairing of overcoming his inveterate habits. His confessor ad- 
vised him to recite three Hail Mary’s every morning in honor of 
the Blessed Virgin. After some time the young man returned full of 
joy and happiness; for by the power of the Hail Mary he had 
broken the bonds of his sinful habits. Mary had obtained for him 
a complete conversion. 

I can relate an edifying incident from my own experience. A 
certain Saturday afternoon one of my penitents made her confession 
as usual. After she had received absolution she asked me to pray for 
her. As there was a lull in the confessions just then, I recited a 
Hail Mary for her. And lo! shortly after she returned, telling me 
that from shame she had concealed a grievous sin. Well, that Hail 
Mary had helped her to make good her confession and earn for 
her the grace of repentance. Whoever knows how strong false 
shame is will realize that Mary helped that girl to gain a great 
victory. 

No; one can not remain in habits of sin while daily reciting a Hail 
Mary. The thought of the purity of the Blessed Virgin will fill his 
soul with shame, will make him loathe his sinful life; will prick his 
conscience and incite him to make heroic efforts in order to reform 
his ways. And the Blessed Virgin will encourage him, succor him 
and lavish on him the choicest graces, until he has emerged from 
the depths of his disgrace. 

But I go further! I maintain that a person reciting daily a Hail 
Mary, whatever else his life may be, is not likely to be lost. I do 
not intend to encourage presumption or to embolden sinners to 
delay their conversion! That always is terribly dangerous and 
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hazardous! Yet we have instances that men who led a notoriously 
bad life received the grace of a final and sincere repentance. And 
in some cases this grace was the reward of a single Hail Mary 
recited faithfully every day, even in the years of dissipation and de- 
bauch! Do not base your hopes of salvation on a similar practise; 
but do recite daily a Hail Mary. It may prove the anchor of salva- 
tion! It may be the saving straw in the rushing maelstrom of per- 
dition! Mary is the refuge of sinners. She will stretch out her 
hand to rescue her clients when the mouth of hell threatens to 
engulf them. 

My friends, great is the power of the Hail Mary. A wonderful 
prayer it is and easy for everybody. And then it so perfectly tallies 
with the better instincts of our heart, since it is a prayer to our 
heavenly Mother ; a prayer to the purest, sweetest and most amiable 
of all mothers. If we are just, friends of God and children of grace, 
let us recite frequently the Hail Mary, that our heavenly Mother 
may obtain by her infallible intercession for us the great grace of 
perseverance. If we are battling against sin and struggling against 
temptation, let us recite often this beautiful prayer, that Mary may 
help us to rout the enemies of our salvation, to fight a good fight 
and to win the crown of justice. But if we have fallen into sin, if 
we walk on the edge of the precipice, if we are dragged down by 
the weight of our crimes, ah, let us implore the Blessed Mother 
to deliver us from this dreadful state and to save our unfortunate 
soul. And if we feel the grip of hell tightening on us, and our soul 
sinking into darkness, let us cry out with undaunted confidence: 
Holy Mary, Mother of God, pray for us sinners. Amen! 
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XLIII. THE ROSARY AND THE ANGELUS 
BY THE REV. FRANCIS M. HARVEY 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The Rosary and the Angelus preeminently the 
prayers of Catholic faith. The very name of Rosary a grace. 

Division.—The origin of the Rosary; its place in Catholic life; the 
indulgences attached to it; conditions necessary to gain these indulgences. 

I. The Rosary springs from the Oriental custom of presenting the 
object of one’s esteem with a chaplet of flowers. St. Gregory substituted 
prayers. To St. Brigid are due the beads themselves. St. Dominic gave 
the Rosary its present form. 

II. The Rosary intended to combat the evils of modern society. The 
joyful mysteries an antidote to our lack of simplicity and to social discon- 
tent; the sorrowful mysteries are to offset our craving for sensual pleas- 
ure and our shrinking from pain; the glorious mysteries keep before us 
the hope of heaven and tend to spiritualize our daily life. 

The indulgences attached to the Rosary. A slipshod observance 
of the formula will not suffice. The beads must be fingered as the prayers 
are recited. In the private recitation of the beads there must be a moral 
unity between the different mysteries. The truths of religion to be medi- 
tated upon during the recitation. How the Church enjoins devotion to 
the Rosary on her priests and religious. 

IV. The Angelus. It unites the faithful with God’s consecrated 
servants in prayer. The marning Angelus said at the hour of _. 
the mid-day Angelus commemorative - the Passion; the evening Angelus 
said at the hour of compline. The Angelus keeps before us the funda- 
mental doctrine of Christianity—the Redemption. Hence, most important 
to offset the prevailing tone of rationalism of our day. Calls to our mind 
the importance of beltef. 

Conclusion.—All in authority should see that those under their charge 
cultivate devotion to the Rosary and the Angelus. These devotions 
especially necessary for the young. 


The Rosary and the Angelus are par excellence the prayers of 
Catholic faith, They have come to us down the ages, hallowed by 
the lips and hallowing the hearts of a myriad army of saints. Their 
place in Catholic devotion, in the support of our spiritual life, is the 
place that bread holds in the support of our physical life, the con- 
stant, unvarying staple, building up the bone and sinew that must 
underlie all health. 

The Rosary is inseparably linked with the spiritual life of the 
Catholic from his earliest years. The very word calls up sweet 
memories and tender thoughts ; kindles a glow in the heart which is 
in itself a grace. 
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That our love of this devotion may be increased let us glance at 
its origin for a moment, and then call to mind its many advantages. 

In the Orient, when one wishes to show his love, reverence and 
esteem for another, he presents him with a crown of roses. It 
was natural then that the early Christians, who were either Orientals 
or followed in their social and ceremonial life the customs of the 
Orient, should bring to the altars of our Blessed Mother chaplets 
of flowers. Realizing that these offerings of flowers had a value 
only inasmuch as they were the outward sign and symbol of love 
and devotion, and desiring to spiritualize the beautiful practise 
still further, St. Gregory substituted for these material crowns 
chaplets of prayers which he composed and distributed among the 
people. The one great drawback was that this practise could only 
obtain among the literate; they who could not read were unable to 
share in this beautiful devotion. 

To St. Brigid, the co-Apostle of St. Patrick, is due the honor of 
extending this holy practise to all the faithful. For the elaborate 
prayers of St. Gregory she substituted one Our Father, ten Hail 
Marys and the creed, to be recited while meditating on the chief 
incidents in the life of Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. She also 
introduced from the East the practise of counting the prayers on 
pieces of stone or beads, as did the Solitaries of the Thebaid. 

To St. Dominic we owe the Rosary as we have it to-day. Early 
in the thirteenth century a frightful heresy, known in history as the 
Albigensian Heresy, devastated France. It taught the existence 
of two gods, denied the efficacy of Baptism and Penance, and re- 
jected Matrimony. So dreadful was the tide of immorality that 
they brought upon the country, and so subversive of public decency 
and authority were their tenets, that the arm of the civil law had 
to be invoked against them. St. Dominic, laboring to recall these 
mistaken souls, received a vision from Heaven, and was instructed 
by our Blessed Mother to introduce among all the people the recita- 
tion of the Rosary. In obedience to this order from on high, he 
and his devoted followers went among the heretics saying the 
Rosary and teaching it to all. The effect was marvelous. The 
mists of heresy were dispelled; all the abominable practises were 
given up, and by the fervor of their penance the people purged 
themselves of their guilt. 

And from St. Dominic’s day to our own the chief weapon of 
holy Church in combating the errors and the sins of the times has 
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been the Rosary. From the days of Pius V, who appointed the 
first Sunday of October to be the feast of the holy Rosary, in grati- 
tude for our Lady’s signal intervention in gaining the victory for 
the Christians at the battle of Lepanto, to the days of Leo XIII, 
who enjoined the recitation of the Rosary as the one adequate 
means of combating the evils that threaten modern society, the holy 
Rosary has been the bulwark of Catholic faith and morals. 

To the mind of the Holy Father the three great causes that 
weaken the bonds of public order and turn people aside from the 
way of honesty and morality, are: an aversion to an humble and 
laborious life, a horror of all that causes suffering, and forgetful- 
ness of the future happiness to which God has destined us. 

What could meet the disgust of a modest, laborious existence and 
the consequent relaxation of domestic discipline, the irreverent 
disobedience of children, than meditation upon the five joyful mys- 
teries? Here we are brought into the holy home of Nazareth, 
breathing an atmosphere of simplicity, peace, reciprocal love and 
respect, and, above all, that peace of soul and joy in God’s friend- 
ship which are the only source of real human happiness. 

As the contemplation of the joyful mysteries will insensibly 
result in the transformation of the individual, the family and all 
society from a chaos of warring interests and selfish passion to an 
ordered abiding place of spiritual peace and Christian charity, so 
meditation on the sorrowful mysteries will counteract that shrink- 
ing from pain and adversity, and a following after voluptuous 
pleasure, that is so characteristic of society to-day. 

To-day, more than ever perhaps, men are pursuing as the social 
ideal a will-o’-the-wisp promise of perpetual ease and felicity. Less 
and less does the battle of life appeal to men; the sturdy overcom- 
ing of obstacles, the courage against sorrow, the fortitude to wear 
down adversity—all those strong, keen forces that dwell in labor and 
suffering, and the only forces that can mold the soul of man 
to the stature that God wills it should reach. The soft, voluptu- 
ous standard of life that is weakening society to-day, can not be 
better met than by the standard of the Cross. When we enter in 
spirit the Garden of Gethsemane, when we follow in the footsteps 
of the Man of Sorrows through all the phases of His Passion, 
when, with Mary Magdalene and the Blessed Mother, we stand 
beside the Cross of the Redeemer of the world, we must feel 
ashamed of that effeminacy that is eating into our daily lives and 
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destroying the sturdy manhood that belongs of necessity to the 
Christian character. 

As our Holy Father, Leo XIII, of blessed memory, points out, the 
evil that is peculiar to our age is a disdain of heavenly things. At 
no time in the world’s history have men so pursued the perishable 
goods of the present life to the effacement of the memory of our 
eternal home. Never was St, Paul’s solemn warning, that “here 
we have not an everlasting dwelling place,’ so completely disre- 
garded. 

There could scarcely be a surer sign of God’s wrath aroused 
than this forgetfulness of higher things; the blindness and hardness 
of heart, that, we are told, visits those whom God would punish 
is here most evident. All loftiness of thought and nobility of action 
must perish when the highest standard man knows is the pleasure or 
the profits of the present moment. “Now, the Christian, who, 
Rosary in hand, meditates on the glorious mysteries, can never 
be exposed to such a danger.” These mysteries place before 
the mind and heart of man a vision of that home which God has 
prepared for those who love Him. They teach us that death is 
but a door that admits us to a larger and more perfect life; that the 
love begun here on earth will have its eternal fruition in heaven; 
that the sorrows and trials of this life are passing shadows, to be 
dispelled by the glorious life of everlasting joy, shining full upon 
him from the face of Our God. How these thoughts will reanimate 
the burdened soul, enrich the mind and, above all, strengthen the 
will to meet life’s difficulties and life’s duties in a spirit of Chris- 
tian courage. The calamities of life will be met and overcome with 
joy, for they will be recognized as God’s appointed steps to the 
kingdom of heaven; hope will dispell the shadows of grief and add 
the glory of eternity to every earthly joy. Strength of character 
and true manliness will be fostered and that “spiritual mind,” that is 
life and peace, will displace the sordid care for mere temporal 
benefits. 

Such, according to the Supreme Pontiff, is the place the Rosary is 
to occupy in human life. Simplicity and content, fortitude and true 
manliness, hope and spiritual peace are to flow from this devotion 
as from the perennial fountain, causing to spring from the arid soil 
of daily life the fair and imperishable blooms of the Christian 


virtues. 
There is another consideration connected with the devotion of the 
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Rosary besides its excellence as a form of prayer, namely, the indul- 
gences that may be gained by its means. To us Catholics, who 
are ever engaged in working for our dead, this question of indul- 
gences is an important one, and the Rosary is particularly rich in 
this spiritual treasure. 

To profit by the indulgences attached to the recitation of the 
Rosary, it is not sufficient to observe the ordinary formula in a care- 
less, slipshod manner, but certain conditions must be strictly ful- 
filled. To gain the indulgence attached to the private recitation of 
the Rosary of St. Dominic, it is of obligation to hold the Rosary 
in the hand, and finger each bead as the Our Father and Hail 
Marys are pronounced. Consequently, they who merely recite 
these prayers in their proper order, but without the beads, can not 
share in the indulgences of the devotion. Fervent prayers of what- 
ever description will unquestionably bring God’s grace and bring a 
blessing upon the soul, but to obtain the special helps known 
as indulgences, each and every condition laid down by Mother 
Church must be carefully observed. 

It should be noticed that it is not sufficient to hold the Rosary, 
but one must touch each bead while reciting the appointed prayer. 
A special concession is made, however, when a number recite the 
Rosary in common, or when the devotion takes place at Church, for 
piety and attention under these circumstances suffice to gain the in- 
dulgences. 

When the Rosary is recited privately, or not in connection with 
confraternities of the living Rosary, it is necessary to recite the five 
decades orally one after the other, for if too much time inter- 
venes between the different decades the condition imposed by the 
Church is not fulfilled. On the other hand, they who are enrolled in 
a Rosary sodality gain the indulgences by reciting within each 
week the separate decades of the entire Rosary. 

The truths of religion which are connected with the different 
decades are to be meditated on, at least in a general way. This is 
the mind of the Church on this matter, for the all-important thing in 
this, as in other devotions, is to have the mind spiritually illuminated 
by the mysteries of Faith and the heart and will warmed and 
strengthened unto salvation. 

The Rosary is a key that unlocks the most precious treasury of 
the Church’s favors. All may share in these benefits, rich and poor, 
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lettered and unlearned. The Rosary is the refuge and support of 
the poor, and the favorite and most fruitful devotion of the rich. 

In all religious orders provision is made for the daily recitation 
of the beads, and in some communities the recitation of the entire 
Rosary of fifteen decades is of daily obligation. In our seminaries 
every aspirant to the priesthood is bound to assist every day at the 
public recitation of the beads or to say them in private. The 
Church would have her priests and religious deeply imbued with the 
love of this great devotion, that they may make it the daily practise 
of their own lives anl labor to spread it among others whom they 
may influence. 

Another devotion that appeals very powerfully to Catholic hearts 
is the Angelus. Like the Rosary, it is particularly Catholic, and 
comes to us down the centuries fraught with a great message and 
an enduring hope. 

The Rosary commemorates the chief mysteries of our holy faith; 
the Angelus speaks to us of the great, the fundamental mystery— 
the Redemption. It is true that the triple daily recitation of the 
Angelus is to bring all the faithful in touch with those consecrated 
servants of God—the priests and the religious of his Church—in 
prayer. The morning Angelus is said at the hour when prime, a 
division of the sacred office, is chanted by the monks in choir; the 
midday Angelus had its rise at a time when lengthy prayers at mid- 
day were recited in the monasteries to commemorate the Passion 
and Death of Our Saviour, and the evening Angelus unites the laity 
with the religious in the recitation of the night prayer, or Compline, 
of the monks. Thus, by means of the Angelus all the faithful of 
God’s Church are united in that mighty chorus of praise and sup- 
plication that rises continually before the great white throne. 

But the devotion itself keeps before us the central fact of Chris- 
tianity, the Redemption. Thrice a day we are brought to that rock- 
hewn grotto where the immaculate maiden knelt in prayer. God’s 
messengers again speaks the most wondrous message ever given to 
mortal ears. Again we are lost in admiration of Mary’s humility 
and simplicity as she declares herself the “handmaid of the Lord”; 
and then the dread fact is announced that the “Word is made 
flesh,” and the redemption of man is an acomplished fact. Thus 
we are solemnly reminded that there is “No other name under 
heaven given to men whereby they may be saved.” 

As the Rosary is calculated to correct certain pernicious errors 
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regarding life, so the Angelus, the memento of man’s redemption, 
strikes at the root of a common and still growing opinion that would 
work the destruction of all supernatural life. Are there not some 
who have the confidence to affirm that there are many other ways 
besides Christ whereby men may be saved? Is it not frequently 
stated that it is not of vital importance what men believe, so they are 
led by the spirit of morality, and observe whatever little law is 
known to them in a more or less effective manner; that the rules 
governing some sect or persuasion are sufficient in themselves to 
insure the eternal well-being of the man of good dispositions? 
This is a great and dangerous mistake, if it is not one of those 
damnable heresies foretold by St. Peter: “There shall be 

lying teachers who shall bring in sects of perdition, and deny the 
Lord who bought them, bringing upon themselves swift destruc- 
tion” (II Peter ii, 1). 

The Angelus stands for the supernatural foundation of our holy 
religion. The Providence that rules and guides all things in God’s 
Church has given to this devotion what is, perhaps, the most promi- 
nent place in her entire devotional system. Its sweet and tender 
associations have hallowed it not for Catholics only, but for count- 
less others, who, though they do not recognize its saving message, 
are yet drawn by its innate beauty and power. The world of art, of 
literature and of music have honored it. It has been enshrined 
in the temple of poetic beauty, but all this is a false reverence after 
all, for it is intended to be the daily spiritual food of Christ’s 
believing children ; a message that is a repetition of the message of 
the angel bearing peace and good-will in the coming of the Re- 
deemer. 

All who have authority to do so should see that these two de- 
votions, the Rosary and the Angelus, are generally cultivated. 
Above all should parents insist on them with the young, teaching 
their children a love of these beautiful prayers. We have it on 
the authority of many of God’s saints, that content and joy, courage 
and spiritual strength and hope will of necessity result from the 
universal practise of the Rosary; and, according to the same au- 
thorities, the Angelus will preserve the spirit of faith and union with 
Christ clear and sure through all the darkness of trial and un- 
belief. 

What power can temptation have against that soul that is ar- 
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rayed in the invincible armor of these devotions The shafts of 
the enemy of souls must fall hurtless before them. 

The Rosary and the Angelus should be on the lips of all, but 
especially on the lips and in the hearts of the young. The triple 
daily recurrence of the Angel’s Salutation gives, above all, the 
habitual attitude of prayer so supremely necessary in youth. 

A clergyman was climbing the famous Weisshorn in the Alps 
with two guides. It had been a season of severe storms, and the 
climb was consequently more laborious, for the stepping places had 
in many cases disappeared. They had left the cabin shortly after 
midnight, but did not reach the summit before nine in the morn- 
ing. The place was dangerous, consisting, as on so many peaks in 
the Alps, of splintered rock protruding from the snow. The lead- 
ing guide stood aside to allow the clergyman to be the first on 
top; and he, exhilarated by the thought of the long climb over and 
the glorious view awaiting him, forgot the high gale that was 
blowing on the other side of the rocks and sprang eagerly up them 
and stood erect to see the view. The guide pulled him down, “On 
your knees, sir, you are not safe there except on your knees.” 

In our youth God lifts us all to the summits in life! High, 
splendid, perilous. But these heights are nowhere more perilous 
than in our youth—summits of knowledge, of friendship, of love, 
of success. As we value our moral health, our growth in character, 
our fitness for God’s service, our eternal salvation, let us cultivate 
the spirit of constantly recurring prayer as found in the Angel’s 
Salutation ; then we may make of each and every one of these sum- 
mits an altar on which to devote ourselves to His will. 
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XLIV. THE LITANIES AND THE SALVE REGINA 
BY THE RIGHT REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., BISHOP OF VICTORIA 


“And when he had taken the book, the four living creatures and the four 
and twenty elders fell down before the Lamb, having each of them a harp, 
and golden bowls full of incense, which are the prayers of the saints.” 
—Apocal. v, 8. 


SYNOPSIS.—The necessity and efficacy of prayer. It is natural that we 
should ask the intercession of the Blessed Virgin and the saints. The 
nature and use of the Litanies. Consideration of the Litany of the 
(1) Saints, (2) Holy Name, (@) Sacred Heart, (4) Blessed Virgin, 
especially of the titles, Morning Star and Mirror of Justice. 


Our Blessed Lord teaches us that, “We ought always to pray, and 
faint not.” For prayer is a means of grace, and a necessary means 
of grace; not, indeed, a means by which grace is imparted, but a 
means by which grace is obtained. God has made it a condition 
of the grant of His grace that we should ask for it. “Ask and you 
shall receive, seek and you shall find, knock and it shall be opened 
unto you.” These are the words of the Author of grace. It is not 
for us to question the condition; ours it is faithfully to fulfil it. In 
fulfilling it we may address our prayers directly to God himself, 
or to the Blessed Virgin and the saints, asking them to intercede 
for us. Indeed, an instinct of our nature impels us to seek the inter- 
cession of those who are so near and dear to God; for we feel, on 
the one hand, that we are unworthy of being heard because of our 
sins, and, on the other hand, our faith enables us to realize how 
great must be the influence of those favored ones at the heavenly 
court. That this sentiment is at bottom thoroughly human appears 
from the fact that it appeals even to men who are not of the house- 
hold of the faith, as witness these lines of the poet Longfellow: 


And even as children, who have much offended 
A too indulgent father, in great shame, 
Penitent, and yet not daring unattended 

To go into his presence, at the gate 

Speak with their sister, and confiding wait 

Till she goes in before and intercedes; 

So men, repenting of their evil deeds, 
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And yet not venturing rashly to draw near 
With their requests an angry Father’s ear, 
Offer to her their prayers and their confession, 
And she for them in Heaven makes intercession. 


What the poet says of the Blessed Virgin and her mediation will 
apply also to the “great multitude of all nations, and tribes, and 
peoples, and tongues,” who stand before the throne of God; for 
they are with us, members of one great family—brothers and sisters 
in the communion of saints. 

The official prayer of the Church is the divine office, which is 
recited by the clergy. Besides this ‘there are other forms of prayer 
which are strictly liturgical, that is to say, authorized by the Church 
for use in her public worship. These are the litanies of the Holy 
Name of Jesus, of the Blessed Virgin, and of the saints; to which 
there has been added recently the litany of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus. In the larger prayer-books you will find no end of other 
litanies, but none of them is liturgical, none of them may be used 
but in private worship only. The Church allows the use of them, 
and, inasmuch as they are to be found in books that bear a bishop’s 
imprimatur, may be said, in a sense, to approve of the use of them; 
for she wishes to let the devotion of her children express itself in 
the freest possible manner within the limits of what is sound and 
true. At the same time there can be no doubt at all that those 
litanies are best which she herself uses in her liturgical services; 
from this circumstance alone they are best, for they have a sacra- 
mental efficacy in virtue of her adoption, sanction, and use of 
them. Children are not very good judges of what is best in the 
matter of food or clothing, and we are all of us children in the 
things of the spiritual life. But the Church is a kind mother, and 
she lets her little ones indulge their taste and fancy in these things, 
so long as the food is not positively unwholesome, or the clothing 
altogether unbecoming. 

A litany, in its first and liturgical sense, is a form of prayer or 
supplication, in which clergy and people unite, the clergy leading 
and the people responding. It is purely a prayer of petition, uttered 
in a spirit of penance; a united appeal to heaven for mercy, and for 
help in time of need. The plaintive iteration of the same petition, 
“Have mercy on us,” or “pray for us,” as the case may be, fol- 
lows the example of Our Lord in the garden, where He “prayed 
again, saying the same words”; and the efficacy of such repeated 
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supplication He himself has brought home to us in the parable of 
the widow and unjust judge, who, though he feared not God nor 
regarded man, yet because of the woman’s importunity granted her 
what she asked, “And will not God avenge his elect who cry to him 
day and night” (Luke xviii, 7). Even in private worship, where 
the prayer is not offered up in the name of the Church, the litany is 
still a most efficacious form of prayer. 

The oldest of our litanies is that of the saints. It is, indeed, the 
great liturgical litany, used from a very early time in the solemn 
supplications of the Church, on rogation days and the festival of 
St. Mark, in the administration of Holy Orders, in the blessing 
and consecration of churches, as well as on other occasions. Not 
only is it the oldest of our litanies, or rather because it is the oldest, 
it is the one from which our other liturgical litanies have been 
evolved, at any rate those of the Blessed Virgin and of the Holy 
Name. Its three invocations of the Virgin, “holy Mary,” “holy 
Mother of God,” “holy Virgin of virgins,” are, as it were, the 
triple germ from which the other invocations blossomed forth in 
the course of time. If the principle of development holds in doc- 
trine, much more does it hold and operate in devotion. As for the 
litany of Jesus it is, in no small part, taken over bodily from the 
earlier litany. No fewer than nine of the invocations are word for 
word the same in both, while several others are all but the same, 
or at least express in other words the same ideas. This, perhaps, 
is the reason why it is not mentioned in the bull “Sanctissimus” of 
Pope Clement VIII, in which the other two litanies are prescribed 
for exclusive use in public worship. It is but an expanded form of 
the second part of the litany of the saints, the added invocations 
making it more suitable for private devotion. Indeed, it seems to 
have been approved by the Holy See especially for private devotion, 
seeing that it is not employed by the Church in strictly liturgical 
services. 

That “the saints reigning with Christ offer their prayers for men 
to God,” and “that it is good and useful to call upon them with 
supplication,” we are taught by the Council of Trent. Even the Jews 
of Old Testament times believed in the intercession of saints, for 
we read in the Second Book of Machabees of the vision vouchsafed 
to the valiant Captain Judas, in which the prophet Jeremiah was 
pointed cut to him as one “that prayeth much for the people, and for 
all the holy city” (Ibid. xv, 14). Now if saints who were yet in the 
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limbo of the fathers prayed for their brethren on earth, much more 
do the saints who reign with Christ pray for us, their brethren in 
this land of exile. And good, indeed, and useful must it be to call 
upon them, for they are rich exceedingly and we are poor. Yes, we 
are all of us children of Adam, poor and crippled from our birth. 
Even when our feet are in the way of life we walk but haltingly 
therein. One there was, “lame from his mother’s womb,” who sat 
daily at the Gate Beautiful of the temple, and sought his dole from 
every one that passed within. At last came one who of silver and 
gold had none, but had store of spiritual riches, and who took him 
by the hand, and in the name of Jesus Christ of Nazareth bade him 
rise and walk. Let us take pattern of this type and figure of our 
fallen race; let us stretch out suppliant hands to all who have 
passed within the spiritual Gate Beautiful, that through their in- 
tercession we may be enabled to walk steadfastly in the way of life, 
and at last enter the true temple of God which is “a house not made 
with hands, eternal in heaven.” 

Of the two litanies addressed to Our Lord, that of the Holy Name 
is much the older, as has been intimated, and, it may be added with- 
out disparagement of the other, has more of majesty and tender- 
ness and sweetness. After the opening petitions for a favorable 
hearing and the invocation of the Holy Trinity, follow a number 
of pleadings for mercy, some thirty-eight in all. Here the glorious 
titles of Our Lord, and the qualities that marked Him as the loving 
Saviour of mankind, true God and true man, are woven into a chain 
of ardent supplication. It is to the Son of the living God, the 
splendor of the Father, the brightness of eternal light, the king 
of glory, the sun of justice, the Son of the Virgin Mary, that we 
sinners make moan; to the mighty God, the Father of the world to 
come, the God of peace, the Author of life, yea, to Our God for 
this, in a special sense, is He who was born of a woman and became 
one of us, who bore our weaknesses and carried our sorrows. It 
is to this Jesus, meek and humble of heart, the Good Shepherd, the 
Father of the poor, that we poor ones send up our cries for mercy. 
Among the titles given to Our Lord in this litany is one which ap- 
pears in many, perhaps most, English prayer-books as “Angel of 
the Great Council,” but which is correctly rendered from the origi- 
nal Latin, “angel of great counsel,” or rather, “of the great coun- 
sel,” a title that seems to apply to Him as the Divine Messenger who 
came down from heaven to declare to men, as His Apostle did after 
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Him and in His Name, “the whole counsel of God” (Acts xx, 27). 
The counsel of God, the design or purpose of God which the Son of 
God came not only to declare, but to work out, was especially con- 
cerned with the deliverance of mankind from the evil consequences 
of their fall in Adam. And as the last petition of the Our Father, 
Our Lord’s own prayer, is “deliver us from evil,” so the last peti- 
tions of this litany are so many plaintive cries for deliverance “from 
all evil,” through or by virtue of the life, labors, death, resurrection 
and ascension of our Deliverer, who blotted out with His own blood 
the handwriting of the decree that stood against us. 

The litany of the Blessed Virgin is commonly known as the 
litany of Loreto, for the reason that it grew up, for the most 
part, in the famous sanctuary of Our Lady at Loreto, on the 
shores of the Adriatic. Thither flocked throngs of pilgrims from all 
parts of the world, and as they gathered in and around the Holy 
House there went up a chorus of supplication to the Virgin Mother, 
which at last found orderly and consecutive utterance in the litany 
we know so well. Its invocations are not strung together in hap- 
hazard fashion, but fall symmetrically into groups about Our 
Lady’s special prerogatives as Mother, Virgin and Queen; or, 
again, the grouping may be viewed as based (1) upon the excel- 
lences of the Blessed Virgin in her own person, (2) upon her rela- 
tion to the Church militant, and (3) upon her relation to the 
Church triumphant. Her excellences are set forth under several 
emblems or types, such as “tower of ivory,” “mystic rose,” “morn- 
ing star.” The title, “Help of Christians,” was introduced into the 
litany by Pope Pius V, after the great victory gained over the 
Turkish fleet in 1571, while the invocations, “Queen conceived with- 
out original sin,” “Queen of the Holy Rosary,” “Mother of Good 
Counsel,” were added respectively by Pius IX, Leo XIII, and the 
reigning Pontiff, Pius X. 

Each of the titles given to Our Lady in her litany would by itself 
furnish theme for a sermon. Let us glance at one or two of them. 
We invoke her as the “mirror of justice,” yet very seldom, or never, 
perhaps, pause to reflect what the words signify. The word 
“justice” has not here its ordinary meaning, but denotes that state of 
moral perfection which we call sanctity or holiness. Now, God is 
sovereign perfection, and the Virgin Mother reflects this perfection 
as a mirror does the image of one who looks into it, or the placid 
surface of an Alpine lake the loveliness of the surrounding land- 
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scape. She reflects it, indeed, so far only as a creature may, but 
far more fully and more clearly than any other creature does. To 
reflect well a mirror must be whole and free from oil, and the wa- 
ters of a lake unruffled by the faintest breath of wind. So, because 
the soul of the Virgin Mother possessed the integrity of original 
innocence, and was pure from all soil of sin, and unruffled by any 
gust of passion, it was a mirror in which the Holy One that was 
born of her saw His own image and likeness. “Do we ask,” says 
Cardinal Newman, looking at the matter from another point of 
view, “how she came to reflect His sanctity? It was by living with 
Him. We see every day how like people get to each other who live 
with those they love. When they live with those they don’t love, 
as, for instance, the members of a family who quarrel with each 
other, then the longer they live together the more unlike each other 
they become; but when they love each other, as husband and wife, 
parents and children, brothers with brothers or sisters, friends with 
friends, then in course of time they get surprisingly like each ~ 
other.”* None was so like Jesus as Mary, because none was bound 
to Him by ties so close, none lived with Him so intimately, none 
loved Him as she did. 

Again, we invoke our Mother as the “morning star.” The star is 
her fitting emblem because of the purity of its ray, because of its 
brightness that never suffers eclipse, because it is set in the firma- 
ment of heaven to shine upon the earth. And of all stars the star 
of morning symbolizes her most aptly, for, being one of the planets, 
it shines not with ‘its own light, but borrows its radiance from the 
sun of which it heralds the rising. Not with created light does 
Mary shine, but with such light as never was on sea or land—“the 
light that illumineth every man that cometh into this world.” De- 
votion to Mary thus leads up to and ushers in devotion to Jesus. 
When she appears in the darkness we know that He is nigh. “O 
harbinger of day,” let us say with Newman, “O hope of the pilgrim, 
lead us still as thou hast led; in the dark night, across the bleak 
wilderness, guide us on to Our Lord Jesus, guide us home.” 

Once more we invoke Our Lady as the “gate of heaven.” A 
gate is that by which one has access to or enters an enclosure. By 
Mary, the Son of God, the Lord of heaven, entered into this world; 
and by Mary we sinners, “exiled children of Eve,” have easiest 
access to Him. Now, heaven is where He is; heaven is to be with 


~ *“Meditations and Devotions,” p. 32. 
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Him; even as He said to the penitent thief, “This day shalt thou 
be with Me in paradise.” We may well believe that the prayers of 
the sorrowful Mother had no small share in gaining heaven for 
the good thief. And we, too, if we but walk in the way of penitence, 
shall through the same “gate of heaven” one day enter into the joy 
of the Lord. 

Closely bound up with the Divine Office, of which, indeed, it now 
forms a part, is the Salve Regina, or “Hail, Holy Queen,” composed 
at the beginning of the eleventh century. Because of its connection 
with the office it is a liturgical prayer, and, therefore, more effica- 
cious as a means of obtaining grace. In it we call upon Our Lady 
as “our life, our sweetness and our hope,” devotional words that are 
not to be taken in naked literalness as they sound, but rather in a 
rhetorical sense to express effusively all that she is to us. She is 
called our “life” by a species of hyperbole; or, again, by metonomy, 
because of the part she played in the economy of our redemption, 
by her consent to the Incarnation, by bringing into the world Him 
who is indeed our life, and by offering Him up for us to the death 
of the Cross. Our “sweetness” and our “hope” she is called, by 
the same figure of speech, inasmuch as she helps to sweeten for us 
the little trials of life, to light and cheer our way when all seems 
dark and our courage falters. Let us ever invoke her in the words 
of this beautiful prayer: “Hail, Queen, Mother of mercy! Our 
life, our sweetness, and our hope, all hail! To thee we cry, exiles, 
sons of Eve; unto thee we sigh, moaning and weeping in this vale 
of tears. Do, then, O thou, our advocate, upon us turn those pitying 
eyes of thine. And after this exile show us Jesus, the blessed fruit 
of thy womb. O mild, O loving, O sweet Virgin Mary!” 
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XLV. MORNING AND EVENING PRAYERS 
BY THE REV. H. G. HUGHES 


“Give us this day our daily bread.”—Luke xi, 3. 


SYNOPSIS.—The seriousness of life. “A point between two eternities.” 
Frequency of a crisis in worldly affairs, and in spiritual life. Every day 
comes the choice between good and evil. Salvation to be worked out with 
fear and trembling. Dangers, needs, duties of each day. Summary of 
these. A task that might appall us; but we have a means of performing 
it—prayer. Strange that men will not use it. Its efficacy and value. 
Answers to prayer. “Pray without ceasing” — the spirit of prayer. Need 
of regularity in prayer in order to acquire the spirit of prayer. Daily 
prayer. Each day a compendium of life. Fittingness of morning and 
evening as times for prayer. The sinner going to sleep. Advice as to 
morning and evening prayer, with special reference to examination of 
conscience and contrition. 


Although it is all too easy for us to forget the fact, dear brethren 
in Jesus Christ, this life of ours upon earth is a most solemn and 
even a terrible thing. It is very short at the best; behind it and 
before it stretches an eternity; an eternity in which we were as yet 
nothing, though a multitude of causes were in operation which 
would eventually, under Divine Providence, bring us into existence 
and materially affect our career in the world; an eternity to come, 
in which finally and irrevocably we shall enter into the consequences 
of the use that we shall have made of our time and of that whole 
gift of free-will with which Our Creator has endowed us. Our 
life is truly, as has been said, a point between two eternities. And 
how much depends upon that short time of earthly life! There is 
often a crisis in worldly affairs when the action of a moment de- 
cides, and decides for good and all, great issues. A word spoken 
at the wrong moment may throw nations into war, and change the 
history of the world. A brave and courageous act done with great 
presence of mind in an instant may save a hundred lives. The 
pulling of a wrong lever may precipitate an awful catastrophe. 
And it is the same with regard to the spiritual life. A wrong step 
may lead to eternal ruin. A brave act of self-denial, or faith, or 
love and generosity to God may be, and often has been, the first step 
to sanctity. Each day and every day is the soul faced with the 
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choice between good and evil; and who can tell the consequences 
for eternity of the choice that is made? Time flies; an opportunity 
neglected may never come again. Life, indeed, is so short that the 
angels of God must look upon it, in comparison with eternity, as 
one great crisis for each human soul, a short instant in which that 
soul’s fate is decided by its own personal act, even as the fate of 
the good and bad angels was decided instantaneously by the 
momentous decision of their free-will when the time of their trial 
came. In the face of these facts nothing can befit a Christian 
but the utmost watchfulness and care. 

“Wherefore, my dearly beloved,” writes St. Paul to the Philip- 
pians, “with fear and trembling work out your salvation.” With 
fear and trembling, indeed, for the dangers are so many and human 
nature is so weak. About us are the works of evil angels, bent upon 
our destruction; we live in the midst of a world that holds out in- 
numerable temptations to lure us away from God and to make us 
forget Him and our eternal interests. Day by day, as we go forth, 
we know not what snare awaits our footsteps, what ambush our 
enemies have set for us, what well-nigh overwhelming temptation 
may come in our way. And how are we provided, if left to our- 
selves, for resistance or escape? Alas, we have within us, by reason 
of our fallen nature, a traitor to the cause of God, an enemy of our 
salvation, an ally of the forces ranged against us—our own evil 
concupiscence and innate inclination to sin. Nature is weak; it is 
perverse; it is blind. We need light to see our dangers, to appre- 
ciate the awful import of our free acts, to see, in their right propor- 
tions, the relative value of the things of earth and the things of 
heaven. We need strength, fortitude, to resist the devil, to over- 
come the flesh, to repel temptation from whatever quarter it shall 
come. We need the “clean heart” and the “right spirit” for which 
the royal penitent prayed, that we may be all for God and not for 
self and earthly things. So weak, indeed, we are that we need every 
day and every hour to be supported by the everlasting arms of God, 
Our Father; every day and every hour to be nourished with the 
food of the strong that shall fortify us with a strength not our own. 
Moreover, besides these things, we can not be dispensed, even if 
we would, from the duty of praise and adoration and devout 
worship which every rational creature owes to the Maker of all 
things, the God of heaven and earth. Every day, also, we have the 
responsible duty of showing good example to those about us, who 
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are so deeply influenced for good or evil by our own conduct. How 
great, then, is the daily task of a Christian who would live accord- 
ing to the teachings of the Gospel of Jesus Christ! The elements 
of that task are well summed up in those “Subjects for Daily 
Meditation” that may be found in the beginning of some prayer- 
books. Remember, Christian soul, that thou hast this day and every 
day of thy life, 


God to glorify, Heaven to gain, 
Jesus to, imitate, Eternity to prepare for, 
The angels and saints to Time to profit by, 

invoke, Neighbors to edify, 
A soul to save, The world to despise, 
A body to mortify, Devils to combat, 
Sins to expiate, Passions to subdue, 
Virtues to acquire, Death, perhaps, to suffer, 
Hell to avoid, And judgment to undergo. 





A task, indeed, that might well discourage us, to be performed in 
so short a time as this life gives; to be aimed at, indeed, each 
day that we live, since we know not how long a time yet remains 
at our disposal. 

But we must not be discouraged at the magnitude of the task, 
nor even at our own weakness and incapacity. 

Nay, it is that very weakness which is our claim upon God for 
the graces we need to perform it, and the recognition of our weak- 
ness will lead us, surely, to put all our confidence in Him, throwing 
ourselves upon His fatherly compassion, who gives us both the will 
to perform and the strength to accomplish what He has com- 
manded. But this being truly our daily task, we must have some 
daily source of strength whereby we may be enabled to do God’s 
holy will; and, dear brethren, that daily, nay hourly, source of 
strength, that source of strength which we have not merely every 
day and hour, but every moment at command is nothing else than 
prayer. 

Brethren, what a strange thing it is, that men will not make use 
of this ever available means of grace and salvation. It is so certain 
in its efficacy ; for Our Blessed Lord has assured us with His own 
lips that our prayers for all that we need to save our souls will in- 
fallibly be answered. 

“Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and you shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened to you” (Matt. vii, 7). 
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“All things whatsoever you shall ask in prayer, believing, you 
shall receive” (Ibid. xxi, 22). These are the words of Jesus 
Christ, and we can not doubt them. And the Apostle St. James 
writes in his Epistle, “You have not, because you ask not.” The 
only thing that God will not give in answer to prayer is that which 
He knows in His divine wisdom would be to the detriment of our 
immortal souls and dangerous to our salvation. Temporal bless- 
ings and advantages, as well as spiritual things, He very frequently, 
and in the most striking manner, grants to trustful prayer, espe- 
cially through the intercession of His Blessed Mother and the 
saints; and the history of the Catholic Church is full of examples 
of such answers to prayer, given in order to increase our faith and 
confidence in the value of persevering and believing supplication. 

It is no wonder, then, that Our Blessed Lord inculcated the duty 
of constant prayer. “He spoke a parable,” St. Luke tells us, “that 
we ought always to pray, and not to faint” (Luke xviii, 1). 
“Pray without ceasing,’ wrote St. Paul to the Thessalonians (I 
Thess. v, 17). 

It is not possible, indeed, that we should be always upon our 
knees, nor always actually uttering the words of prayer. But we 
can have, and we ought to have, the spirit of constant prayer; the 
spirit, that is, of one who recognizes his utter dependence upon 
God, who remembers always the Divine Presence, and that “in God 
we live and move and are.” 

Now, this spirit of prayer, dear brethren, can certainly not be 
acquired except by regularity in the actual practise of prayer at 
certain fixed times. Without doubt no Christian ought to pass a 
day without actual and conscious prayer to God. Each day is, 
as it were, a compendium of human life. After the unconscious- 
ness of sleep, when will and reason are in abeyance, and man is 
incapable of any responsible act, life, conscious life, begins again 
with the morning light. And when darkness comes again and man 
lays him down to rest, that conscious life ceases for a time. The 
day is given to man, especially, as his time for labor and accomplish- 
ment; it is especially his opportunity, his time for merit and for 
service. “Thou hast appointed darkness,” sings the Psalmist, “and 
it is night; in it shall all the beasts of the wood go about; the young 
lions roaring after their prey, and seeking their meat from God. 
The sun ariseth, and they are gathered together; and they shall lie 
down in their dens.” But “Man shall go forth to his work and to 
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his labor until the evening.” Thus is each day a gift of God like 
life itself ; and the life also it is a time of trial and of probation, full 
of great possibilities for good or for evil, according as it is used. 
Daily prayer, then, is a duty, and an indispensable necessity, from 
the very nature of man’s life and the natural divisions of time; by 
reason of needs and duties daily renewed; by reason particularly of 
man’s ignorance of the future, his uncertainty of what each day 
will bring forth. Hence, our divine Lord, in that model prayer 
which He taught us, plainly implies that it is to be used every day. 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” And if prayer should thus be 
our daily practise, there are also certain times in the day, two at 
the very least, when it is proper and, indeed, incumbent upon a 
Christian to approach his God in prayer and praise. Those times— 
natural instinct alone would be sufficient to teach us this—those 
times are the morning and the evening. 

What can be more fitting, what more obvious in its fittingness, 
than that our first waking thoughts should be directed to that 
heavenly Father on whose protection we have rested during the 
night? Oh, sinners! You who lie down night after night to fall 
into that unconsciousness which is the very image of death—I 
pause to ask you if there are any such here—how do you dare? 
You, rebels against God, deserving of His wrath, at enmity with 
Him, you are obliged to put yourselves, whether you will or not, 
into His hands for many hours, the dark hours of the night. Wak- 
ing, you may think that your own watchfulness may save you from 
harm, from accident, from death—though in truth it is not so unless 
He wills it to be so—but sleeping, what avail your powers? They 
are for the time being as dead. 

But this is a digression, dear brethren; one that you will easily 
pardon, for it was scarce possible to recall the thought of night 
and not think of the sinner sunk in dreams with nothing to protect 
him but the long-suffering mercy of his God. 

So important is it, and so fitting to begin the day with God, that 
all spiritual writers who treat of the subject would have us turn 
our thoughts to Him as soon as ever we are awake. It is an excel- 
lent habit, and one not difficult of acquirement, to make the holy 
sign of the Cross immediately upon waking, and to invoke the 
adorable Trinity. 

“Blessed be the holy and undivided Trinity; now and forever”; 
these words, or some like them, will suffice to put us into God’s holy 
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presence and to recall to us our position and our duties as Chris- 
tians, children of God and of the Holy Catholic Church. While 
dressing we should keep our thoughts upon God and holy things ; 
for we have still the duty of set prayer to fulfil, and it would not 
be well to distract our thoughts by worldly affairs. They will 
take up our interest and attention far too much during the day, 
and this time that we have before we go forth to labor should, at 
least, be sacred; this time, at least, we should make sure of. The 
necessary acts of dressing, washing and such-like may well suggest 
to us thoughts of Our Blessed Lord—His being clothed with the 
robe of derision, His humbly washing the feet of His Apostles; and 
also that spiritual robe of grace that we must wear, and the wash- 
ing from stains of sin that we need. “Thou shalt sprinkle me with 
hyssop, and I shall be clean: Thou shalt wash me, and I shall be 
whiter than snow” (Ps. L). “Put off . . . the old man, who 
is corrupted according to the desire of error. And be renewed in 
the spirit of your mind; and put on the new man who, according to 
God, is created in justice and holiness of truth” (Eph. iv, 24). 
These words of Holy Scripture express thoughts that might well 
occupy our minds at the time of which I speak. Our morning 
prayers should be said without delay. Work and danger will soon 
begin; and we should anticipate them by invoking the Divine 
Blessing and assistance. 

Be sure, dear brethren, that as each day has its special tempta- 
tions, its special task, its special dangers, all of which God for- 
sees—so, too, He has prepared for each one special graces to meet 
those dangers, and for the accomplishment of those tasks. For 
the bestowal of those graces He has laid down but one condition— 
He wills to be asked for them. How imprudent, or, rather how 
signally foolish, to embark upon the day without a petition for the 
help we need so sorely! It is altogether good, and to be recom- 
mended, that we use a set form of morning and evening prayers. 
Mental prayer is, indeed, the “more excellent way”; and the spend- 
ing of a quarter of an hour daily in that exercise is of benefit simply 
incalculable. But not all can give time regularly to this, though 
none ought to live without practising it in some form from time to 
time at least, as at Holy Mass, or after Holy Communion, or when 
visiting the Blessed Sacrament. Yet we must pray daily, and a set 
form of morning and evening prayers, varied from time to time to 
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avoid monotony and routine, will ensure that our daily dues of 
praise and prayer are paid. 

At the end of the day it is no less proper and no less a duty than 
in the morning to approach the Throne of Grace. And there is a 
special duty incumbent upon us at night-time—the duty of examin- 
ing our consciences and of sincere repentance for any sins that we 
have committed during the day. A short time will suffice to ask 
ourselves whether and wherein we have sinned by thought or word, 
by deed or omission. And who should dare to commit himself 
to sleep without first making his peace with God if so be that he 
has offended the Divine Majesty? Thank God that even if mortal 
sin has been committed, a man need not lie down to rest with that 
stain upon his soul. He can make an act of true contrition and a 
firm purpose of amendment, and go to rest at peace with his God. 
Having thanked God for his mercies and besought God’s protection 
the Christian should go to sleep with holy thoughts. He may 
think of the day of death when he shall lie for the last time upon 
his earthly bed; he may think of the choir of angels who rest not 
night or day crying, “Holy, Holy, Holy! Lord God of Hosts!” and 
he may unite his intention with them, desiring that he might even in 
sleep join in that song of praise. Holy thoughts are most needful 
at this time, for the devil sleeps not and will often take advantage of 
that half-conscious state that comes between waking and sleep- 
ing. Holy thoughts, and holy thoughts alone, will be our safety 
then. May I quote to you some beautiful lines by a poet whom you 
know not, but who has with singular felicity expressed a frame of 
mind most fitting for a Christian about to sleep: 


“Now is the dead of night, and I must sleep; 
But first, my soul, if thou dost aught recall 
Wherein thou hast done ill, I bid thee weep, 
And pray God’s tender mercy on the fall; 
Be all for heaven; think life draws near the close; 
Give to repentance thy last conscious breath; 
For more and more this mortal weakness grows 
That pledges thee to take the form of death, 
And sleep awhile. What if in dreams the door 
Of life should shut, and thou return no more?” 


(From “Before Sleeping,” by Caryl Battersby, in “The Song of the Golden 
Bough.”’) 
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“He who prays,” said a great saint, “will be saved. He who 
prays not will be lost.” Faithfulness to morning and evening 
prayers—looking upon them as a duty owed to God—a duty never 
to be omitted, will do much to make us men and women of prayer. 
It is scarcely possible that one who devoutly prays every morning 
and every evening should go far in offending God. And, dear 
brethren, I shall not be asking of you any very hard thing if I 
exhort you to make a resolution that you will more regularly and 
more fervently give this service to God, and at the same time do 
inestimable good to your own souls. 
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XLVI. THE WAY OF THE CROSS 
BY THE RIGHT REV. ALEX. MAC DONALD, D.D., BISHOP OF VICTORIA 


“And taking up his cross he went forth unto the place that is called Calvary, 
but in Hebrew Golgotha.”—John xix, 17. 


SYNOPSIS.—The efficacy of the Way of the Cross. Its antiquity. Its place 
among the other devotions. The nature of this devotion. Scripture or 
tradition or sound reason, or all three together, authorize the various 
stations. Methods of making the stations. Conditions required for the 
gaining of the indulgences. E-xhortation to practise frequently and de- 
voutly this beautiful and fruitful devotion. 


In a brief, bearing date August 30, 1741, Pope Benedict XIV 
declares that “of all the exercises of piety which set before us the 
sufferings and death of Our Lord Jesus Christ none is more effica- 
cious in converting sinners, kindling the lukewarm, and spurring 
the good on to perfection, than the Way of the Cross.” The ex- 
perience of Christians in every land will bear out these words of the 
great Pontiff. Indeed, it may be said that of all Catholic devotions 
the Way of the Cross is one of the most fruitful; that as a means 
of grace it comes next to the Holy Mass and the Seven Sacraments. 
It serves to bring home to us as no other devotion does what the 
Holy Mass really is. “The Passion of Our Lord,” says St. Cyprian, 
“is the sacrifice that we offer.” The Mass is not a new sacrifice. 
It is not and must not be thought of as other than that which Christ 
offered on the altar of the Cross. To conceive of it as apart from 
or out of relation with that one Eternal Sacrifice which it presents 
again to the Eternal Father and prolongs forever, is to conceive of 
it wrongly and falsely; for the Mass “shows forth the death of the 
Lord,” not in words merely, nor merely as a picture does the living 
original, but in deed and in truth. This is our faith as Catholics, 
and only with eyes of faith can we see this to be true. Now faith 
is a purely spiritual gift, and we are creatures of sense. To bring 
home to ourselves the things of faith we need the help of sensible 
images that will picture them for us. And this is just what we have 
in the Stations of the Cross—a series of pictures setting before us 
the most striking scenes of the Passion and Death of Our Lord. 
There is no more fitting preparation for Mass, therefore, than the 
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Way of the Cross; no better means of realizing to ourselves all that 
the Mass means and is than to go the round of the stations, 
treading in spirit in the footsteps of Him who for us sinners took 
up His Cross and “went forth unto the place that is called Cal- 
vary.” Each separate station seems to cry out to us as with a loud 
voice, in the words of the olden time, “O all ye that pass by the way, 
come and see if there be sorrow like unto my sorrow.” 

This devotion is as old as the Church. In substance and essence 
it is but a meditation, a prayerful thinking upon, the Passion of 
Our Lord, and it can in no way be doubtful that those faithful men 
and women who were eye-witnesses of it, did ever after, from time 
to time, call to mind and dwell prayerfully upon that heart-rending 
yet most sublime and consoling spectacle—a God laying down His 
life for love of men, the life, namely, that was His when He “was 
found in fashion as a man.” An old tradition has it that the Virgin 
Mother of God, through whose own soul a sword of sorrow passed, 
used, after the ascension of her Divine Son into heaven, to visit the 
scenes forever hallowed by His sufferings and death; and we can 
well believe it. Even if there were no tradition, we could be rea- 
sonably sure that she did so, for some things there are that we need 
no testimony of, whether oral or written, as being rooted and im- 
plied, so to say, in our common nature. We know that she pos- 
sessed, in an exquisitely refined form, the feelings which prompt 
even men, not less than women, to do the like to-day. 

I have said that, in its essence, this devotion is a pious medita- 
tion on the Passion of Our Lord. The stations, the series of pic- 
tures, are but means to this end—the crutches, as it were, by which 
a halting imagination moves along from stage to stage the Way of 
the Cross. Hence, we find that the indulgences are attached not to 
the pictures, but to the little crosses of wood which represent the 
Cross to which Our Lord was nailed. And if, to gain these in- 
dulgences, one must move from station to station, or, at least, if 
the place is crowded, turn around with the person who does so, this 
would seem to be because they were first granted to those who 
visited in person the scenes of the Saviour’s passion, and only later 
extended also to those for whom a pilgrimage to the holy places 
was morally impossible. 

The Stations of the Cross, as we have them to-day, date from 
the sixteenth century.* Before that time there was great diversity 


*“The Stations of the Cross,” Chap. V., by Herbert Thurston, S.J. 
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both as to the method of making the stations and as to their num- 
ber. The indulgences are attached to the particular set of fourteen 
stations that are now in use. But it should be borne in mind that 
the gaining of the indulgences is not conditioned on one’s meditat- 
ing upon each of the scenes represented in these stations. The 
essence of the devotion consists, as has been said, in meditating on 
the Passion of Our Lord, and so one may gain the indulgences by 
dwelling on what is represented in a single station while making 
the round of the rest; or, if one is not capable of so fixing one’s 
mind, simply by dwelling in a general way on the Passion.* It is 
important to remember this, for then it will be plain that the devo- 
tion of the Way of the Cross does not depend, in any essential way 
whatever, on the particular scenes pictured in the successive sta- 
tions, nor on whether the several events are presented in the order of 
their actual occurrence, nor even on the truth to fact of a given 
scene. Supposing that “We have no sufficient warrant for the 
episode of Veronica, none for the meeting with our Blessed Lady, 
none for the three falls,” such a lack would be purely incidental, 
would not touch the core of the devotion, and would in no way 
interfere with the gaining of the indulgences. At the same time the 
Church, in setting the seal of her approval on the particular set of 
stations now in use, would seem to guarantee in some sort the sub- 
stantial truth of that which is represented in each one of them. Let 
us see how this may be. 

Of the fourteen stations nine, namely, the first, second, fifth, 
eighth, tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth, are 
scriptural; that is to say, represent scenes that are set forth, or 
at least plainly implied, in the Gospels. Of the remainder, the 
fourth, which pictures the meeting with Our Lady, rests partly on 
tradition and partly also on Scriptures. We learn from St. John 
that the Blessed Virgin stood near the Cross of Jesus on Calvary 
(Ibid. xix, 25). We learn from St. Luke that a great crowd of 
people, including women, followed Him to the place of crucifixion 
(Ibid. xxiii, 27). Now, we can not reasonably suppose that the 
Virgin Mother, who would so willingly have given her own life for 
her Son, did not reach the spot where He was crucified until the 


* S. Congr. of Indulgences, February 16, 1836. For this and other valuable 
information I am indebted to a booklet, entitled “La Picola Via Crucis,” by 
Pietro Maria De Amicis, Priest of the Mission, the 3d ed. of which was 


published at Rome in 1906. 
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great crowd that followed Him had already come thither. We can 
not suppose that she lagged behind the rest, and sought not to com- 
fort Him with her company while He trod the way of suffering and 
bitter humiliation. The fact that she was near Him as He hung on 
the Cross suggests and seems to vouch for the fact that she sought 
to be near Him on the Way of the Cross; that as soon as she could 
join Him on His issuing from the hall of judgment and taking 
up the Cross, she did so.* An ancient tradition assures us that 
she did. And if we can not trace it back by means of written docu- 
ment beyond the thirteenth century, this is not to be wondered at, 
considering the paucity of such documents in the East, and the 
state of struggle for mere life that the Christians there had been 
reduced to owing to the inveterate hostility of Jews, Romans, 
Persians, and Saracens. If we have not, then, strict historical 
warrant for the meeting with Our Lady, we have facts certified by 
Scripture that serve to bear it out, and we have the support of a 
tradition that stands until it is disproved by positive evidence. The 
same is true of the episode of Veronica, depicted in the fifth station. 
It tallies well with the Gospel statement about the holy women who 
bewailed Our Lord as He passed along laden with His heavy Cross, 
and were eager to do what they could to comfort Him. And it, too, 
rests on a tradition against which nothing can be urged save the 
fact that no written record of it can be found in ages when written 
records were few indeed and far between; when oral tradition, not 
writing, was the great medium by which truth was handed on. 

As for the three falls shown forth in the third, seventh and ninth 
stations, it should be observed that a series of carvings made by 
Adam Krafft, of Nuremberg, in the fifteenth century, represent as 
many as seven, and are known as the “Seven Falls.”+ The Evan- 
gelists do not tell us that Our Lord fell even once on the way to 
Calvary, but their brief narratives give no details of that dolorous 
journey. We may gather, however, from what they do say, and 
from what we know of the woful state of weakness through fatigue 


*Others, like the women of Galilee, who were devoted to the service of the 
Master, bewailed their friend. Among these must have been one more 
courageous than the rest, though more rudely jostled—in following the 
Victim, she followed her Son—it was Mary, the Mother of Jesus, whom we 
shall presently see at the foot of the Cross.” I translate from the 7th ed. of 
Mgr. Le Camus’s “La Vie de N. S. Jésus-Christ,” tom. 3, p. 367. 


+“The Stations of the Cross,” Chap. IV. 
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and loss of blood to which He was reduced, that He would be likely 
to fall again and again on the slippery highway under His heavy 
load. It is plain from the fact that the Jews had to impress Simon 
of Cyrene to carry the Cross behind Our Lord, that they saw He 
was Himself unable to carry it, and His inability to carry it would 
have appeared especially from His falling under it. In our stations 
the second and third falls are represented as having taken place 
after the Cyrenian was constrained to carry the Cross behind Jesus, 
as St. Luke puts it—an expression that has been interpreted to 
mean that He did not carry the whole Cross, but only helped to 
carry the part of it that dragged along the ground. It might be 
maintained also that he did not carry the Cross all the rest of the 
way to Calvary, but only until Our Lord had so far recovered that 
it was thought safe to lay it on His shoulders again. Three Evan- 
gelists tell us that the Cyrenian carried the Cross, but none of them 
tells us that he carried it to Calvary. And St. John, passing in 
silence over the part taken by the Cyrenian, would seem to imply 
that it was but a subordinate one. 

Even if we grant that these two falls are to-day set forth out of 
their due sequence, what does it matter provided we have reason 
to believe that they really did take place? Facts are facts, whether 
set down in their proper sequence or not, and we know what 
license is allowed to painters and poets. Nay, we know that St. 
Matthew relates several events in the life of Our Lord out of their 
time sequence; and if an inspired writer could do this, consistently 
with truth in an historical narrative, much more could a painter do 
the like in a work of devotion. What warrant have we, then, for 
believing that Our Lord fell at least three several times on the road 
to Calvary? We have, indeed, no strictly historical warrant. But 
even in doctrine, even in matters of faith, we Catholics have other 
warrant besides the written or printed word. There is tradition, 
and there is reason enlightened by faith. Certainly it is matter of 
tradition that Our Lord fell several times under the Cross. And 
besides the fact that the thing is very likely in itself, we have pri- 
vate revelations made to the saints to the same effect. This, it is 
true, does not give us absolute certainty, but it does give us that 
degree of probability which is enough to warrant the pious assent 
of the mind in a matter of devotion. 

In making the Way of the Cross each station should be visited 
in turn, unless the number who are making it should be so large as 
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to render this impracticable, in which case some motion of the body 
is still required.* The stations are to be visited one after the other 
without interruption (S. C. I. Jan. 22, 1858). A short interrup- 
tion, however, and even a larger one when it does not destroy the’ 
moral unity of the action, will not prevent the gaining of the in- 
dulgences. Thus the Sacred Congregation has declared (Dec. 16, 
1760) that the indulgences may be acquired by one who stops, in 
the course of making the stations, to hear Mass, go to Confes- 
sion, or receive Holy Communion, etc., because in such cases there 
is no moral interruption. One may stand, or kneel, or sit, do any 
or all of these, while visiting each station, for no particular posture 
of the body is prescribed. No vocal prayer whatever is laid down 
as necessary, but only meditation on the Passion, and as far as may 
be on the particular scene depicted in each station. It is well, how- 
ever, and for most persons very helpful, to follow some one of the 
methods of making the Way of the Cross given in our prayer- 
books. The surest way to derive benefit from this pious practise 
is always to set before one’s self some particular intention, such as 
the expiation of one’s sins, the ridding one’s self of some failing or 
imperfection, victory over some temptation, the acquiring of a par- 
ticular virtue, especially humility, the gaining of some grace or 
favor. One should always, too, have the intention of gaining the 
indulgences that the Sovereign Pontiffs have granted to those who 
piously perform this holy exercise. To gain these, it is necessary, 
of course, to be in the state of grace, but Confession, and Com- 
munion, and prayer for the intentions of the Holy Father, which 
are the ordinary conditions of acquiring a plenary indulgence, are 
not prescribed. 

While it is certain that several indulgences, both plenary and 
partial, are attached to the Way of the Cross, it is impossible to say 
to-day just what and how many these are. This is owing to the fact 
that the indulgences were originally given to those who visited the 
Stations of the Cross in Jerusalem, and that the old lists of those in- 
dulgences have perished. In a brief issued in 1731, Pope Clement 
XII forbade any announcement to be made from the pulpit, or 
otherwise, as to the amount or definite number of indulgences, and 
declared that it “will be enough to say that whoever meditates on 
the Passion of Our Lord during these holy exercises, by the con- 
cession of the Sovereign Pontiff, will gain the same indulgences as 


*“Aliquem corporis motum.”—S. Congr. Indulgences, February 26, 1841. 
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if he had personally visited the Stations of the Cross in Jerusalem.” 
It appears from this, once more, that the essence of this devotion 
lies in meditation on the Passion, while visiting the stations, and 
that such meditation is the one essential condition of gaining the 
indulgences in the case of any person who is in the state of grace, 
All the partial indulgences may be gained foties quoties, that is, as 
often in the day as one makes the Way of the Cross, and it is 
probable, though by no means certain, that the same is true also 
of the plenary indulgences. 

There is no devoton more popular with the faithful in every land 
than the Way of the Cross. Not only is it profitable to those who 
practise it, but it is helpful also in the highest degree to those that 
have passed out of this world, and are still retained in purgatory, be- 
cause of the numerous indulgences that are attached to it and are ap- 
plicable by way of suffrage also to them. Let us persevere, then, in 
this holy and wholesome practise. Let us often make, and daily if 
possible, the Way of the Cross, for our own sakes as well as for the 
sake of the dear ones that are gone before; yea, and for the sake of 
Him who first made it for us in weariness, and pain, and anguish of 
spirit, and who still bids us sinful ones to come and see if there be 
sorrow like unto His sorrow. 





- sa "aia  — 


























PEDAGOGY AND CATECHETICS 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN 
XVIII. ATTENTION 


To win and to hold attention is the hallmark of the true teacher. 
It is difficult to compass. It is more a gift than an acquisition. It 
is rather inborn than attained, though it is not easy to fix limits to 
the effects of labor. It is not only a goal worth reaching; it is an 
absolute necessity. With it comes success; without it there is only 
failure in view. At no time is it easy of performance, and the 
younger the student the harder it is to accomplish. As the mind 
develops attention is more easily captured. In.a class of adults 
who have a fixed object in mind, in a class of men and women pre- 
paring for some calling, in a class where future interests are in- 
volved, the procuring of attention is not the task it is found to be 
among younger students and under other conditions. The will of 
the learner at a certain age can compel this concentration. Where 
minds are the minds of the young, minds volatile, minds distracted by 
every passing vision or fancy or notion, minds which are unable to 
give to things their proper value, this stretching out of the intelli- 
gence to grasp what is presented to it, is an effort that exceeds the 
potentiality of those who are being educated. In their case appeals 
to motives are almost in vain. Intimidation is often resorted to, but 
with very poor success. Probably the hope of reward is a more 
compelling force. In the case of the children in the lowest forms 
in Sunday school it is futile to rely much upon them. The work 
is solely in the hands of the teacher. What attracts in sensible 
objects may allow us to conjecture with what qualities, concepts and 
expressions are to be tricked out. Colors that are bright and sounds 
that are startling engage their eyes and their ears. If it were pos- 
sible to transfer these qualities to thought and speech, doubtless 
their minds would be attracted. How much preparation this sup- 
poses gives one an idea that the teacher, no matter what his subject, 
has a wearying and wearing road to travel. 

Teaching—that is, teaching worthy of the name—is not synony- 
mous with indolence. The teacher who boasts of his career as of one 
free from toil will not reap very rich harvests. It is a mind and a 
body and a heart-racking avocation. 

The kindergarten is an advance on all previous methods of educa- 
tion, for it has found and methodized many little ways and means to 
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make the earliest days of training more pleasant and less laborious. 
Young minds and young bodies tire quickly, and so from the be- 
ginning the educators of all times have endeavored to discover a 
path full of pleasant surprises. Doubtless the success has been great, 
and doubtless the limits of that success have not yet been touched. 
There is very little, if any, progress possible without attention. It is 
the basis of all advance, and without it the boundaries of science 
would never have been pushed to their present lines. The startling 
inventions and the splendid discoveries of science and the immortal 
works of art are, in the main, the outcome of attention. Newton 
said that he had discovered the laws of universal attraction by 
always thinking on the subject. In fact, every success that has been 
won is an argument in favor of the importance of attention. 

Inattention, on the contrary, has been, and will still be, the parent 
of failure and disaster of every kind and in every order, individual, 
domestic, social, national. Inattention is the excuse given for all 
shortcomings, and there is no apology so frequent on the lips of 
offenders as the expression, “I was not thinking.” Culture, there- 
fore, of attention is to be placed among the chief aims of pedagogy. 
That culture must be begun, then, when there is the least expecta- 
tion of success, that is, in the minds of children, minds whose abid- 
ing characteristic is lack of attention. But that mind so barren, must 
not be allowed to remain so. It is here that the work begins—that 
work that makes such importunate and constant demands on skill 
and on patience. Skill, that is, a knowledge of the situation and its 
difficulties and a comprehension of plans to be devised and methods 
to be applied, that skill will perceive that the start must be slow, 
that all crowding of objects on the mind will repel and frustrate the 
best intention. 

The motto is: A little at a time and a tranquil repetition of that 
little. The experiment must not be tried until it nauseates. Over- 
loading stomachs brings on all the distress of indigestion, and over- 
loading minds brings on mental lassitude and agony. The skilful 
teacher is grateful for very small favors. He will sit, nurse-like, at 
the bedside of this sleeping intelligence and patience and address 
will be rewarded by a healthy awakening. 

Yes, he must be thankful for what he obtains. He must remember 
that the mental faculties are not in the start what they will be later. 
It is very hard to decide whether the attention gotten in the begin- 
ning is really attention. Some say that the attention of the child 
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is but the shadow and the phantom of genuine attention. It is rather 
an involuntary or better, perhaps, if this be philosophically correct, 
a half voluntary effort. There is very little reflection connected with 
it, and so often it has the appearance of something impulsive, in- 
structive and compulsory. It is enough to daunt the most robust 
courage. But the fight is not a new one in the world. It is a fight, 
moreover, which has been won in the past, and so there is encourage- 
ment for the toilers in the field of education. It is a result worth 
striving for. It is not a mean achievement, this rousing an intelli- 
gence from its torpor. No mean achievement at all is it, when we 
reflect that so often an intelligence awakened has grown vigorous 
and gone on its way like a giant rejoicing in its strength and exult- 
ant in the conquests it has made in every province where it has the 
right to go in and win. This youthful mind is not easily stirred into 
action. It is very exacting. It clamors for vivid and strong im- 
pressions. How persevering the professor must be when he is 
forced to give life and dominance to things that he has been familiar 
with since his own childhood, and which have lost all their freshness 
and with which he has been gorged unto satiety. His saving reliance 
is to look forward to the end. The end is so high, the end is so 
momentous. This is superlatively true in catechetics. These ob- 
stacles which have to be surmounted in all education must absolutely 
be overcome where there is question of religious instruction. Peda- 
gogical treatises have handled the present theme voluminously, and 
have furnished an abundance of valuable suggestions. These sug- 
gestions are, in most instances, a conscientious report of experience. 
They are not to be dismissed lightly. 

The genuine teacher will not trust to his own experience only, 
and he will prize the hints that are scattered multitudinously up and 
down in the vast variety of manuals to-day. The genuine teacher 
will consult and will not spurn advice. Aloofness is to be con- 
demned. Originality is not always safe. Yet individuality must 
respect itself, and out of his own environment one will project 
schemes that others might not profit by, but which, because they are 
in a large measure his own, may be abundantly fruitful. He will 
endeavor to have the character and the dispositions, the good and 
the bad qualities of his charges before him like an open book. A 
rich and inspiring volume they will prove for him. It will instruct 
him, as he is getting ready his explanatory lesson, what to retain, 
what to adopt, what comparisons to employ—comparisons taken, 
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whenever possible, from the daily life of the children, their cares, 
their anxieties, their sports, their amusements, their toys—what 
language to use and what kind of questions to ask, and the sim- 
plicity and directness and honesty of speech, look and gesture. Little 
things seemingly all these, but seemingly only, for on them are 
reared the superstructure of Church and home and country. 


XIX. THe Perrect TEACHER 


The statement that the perfect teacher has never existed is true, 
absolutely speaking, because human nature has its limitations, and 
where there are limitations there can be no perfection. There have 
been and there are professors who have proved and are proving 
themselves all that can be reasonably desired or expected. 

In an essay, entitled “Of Persons One Would Wish to Have 
Seen,” William Hazlitt quotes a remark of Lamb, who suggested 
the subject, “There is only one other person I can think of after 
this,” continued Lamb, but without mentioning a name, “that once 
put on a semblance of mortality. If Shakespeare was to come into 
the room, we should all rise up to meet him; but if that person was 
to come into this room we should all fall down and try to kiss the 
hem of his garment.” In this touching allusion the one to whom 
all would pay this reverence was the divine Teacher, who became 
man to teach men. It is to Him we must look for the ideal pre- 
ceptor. He was the perfect pedagogue. Those who approach Him 
approach perfection. “Learn of me,” He has said. - If we do not go 
to His school we will fall very short of the type which, though 
unreachable, is not inimitable. Not only has He said, “Learn of me,” 
but He has also proclaimed, “Go and teach.” If teaching is illumi- 
nation and stimulation, if its object is to point out the good, to make 
known the good and to make ardent and unflinching followers of 
the good, then there has been no schoolmaster like Christ. 

In His school the good which men had lost was outlined more 
clearly and with greater simplicity than ever before. Its necessity 
was emphasized. The struggle that the pursuit of it implied was not 
painted in neutral tints, but in vivid colors. He minimized none of 
the consequences of following Him. He predicted all the persecu- 
tions which would overtake those who accepted his teaching. He 
taught that it was fitting to love what the world and the flesh hated, 
and to hate what the world and the flesh loved. His doctrine was a 
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doctrine of poverty, of chastity, of obedience, of suffering, of leav- 
ing all things to believe on Him. He acknowledged Himself that 
it was a hard truth, the truth He came to impart. His unfolding 
cf His tenets was lucid and plenary. We ask, was He a successful 
teacher? Was His school a failure? Ask of the centuries, ask of 
His disciples here, there, everywhere. In that shining example must 
be found a way to approximate to the perfection and success which 
were His. 

On inspection many traits will be made visible which, if repro- 
duced in others, may bring them nearer to Him. His character was 
an unblemished one. He had His calumniators, but they themselves 
knew, and the others knew, that they were traducers. His epitaph 
was that He went around doing good. He was the manliest of men. 
He was meek and humble, but He never sacrificed principle, never 
abandoned His mission. When indignation and unmasking and call- 
ing men by their proper names was called for, He never hesitated. 
How thoroughly He possessed the courage of His convictions. How 
carefully and triumphantly He defended His own reputation when 
He thought vindication was worth while or the dignity of the situation 
demanded it! What was there admirable in man that was not more 
admirable in Him? Emphatically, if character goes to the making of 
the perfect teacher, it worked energetically and faultlessly in Him. 
Personality has not a little to do with success in the master. What 
about His personality? What was His personality but the fragrance 
of His character. He won all who came to Him. He drew unto 
Himself those who had only heard of Him. Character was the 
potent agency. Character is compacted of will and heart and mind. 
The will of Christ, how unerring and how strong it was! Hearts 
to be what they should be must beat high and strong. How throb- 
bing with fortitude His was! How vigorous its pulsations! There 
was only one sentiment awake in it, the sentiment of love. It hated, 
too, but love was the all-absorbing feeling. He hated not men, but 
what men did, hated it because it hurt men themselves and hurt His 
love for men and hurt the interests of the Father about whose busi- 
ness He had always to be. His own business was teaching the 
Father to men. 

The whole world has granted that Christ is as a human being 
solitary, on a peak, in the heights of the world. Why do they not 
make the little stride of will that would bring them on their knees 
at His feet in worship of His divinity. Genius, not the pseudo- 
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genius that poses and repels, but genius, the full flower of intel- 
lectuality, diffused its fragrance as He taught. He taught well, 
because He knew well. He taught well because He spent so many 
nights on the mountain in prayer. His character made His life 
beautiful, made His death a triumph. From Him has come the 
mandate to all those whom He gave gifts for that purpose to go and 
teach. 

“Going, therefore, teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” All teachers 
are not priests, are not eccleSiastics. Many lay men and lay women 
have been very helpful and very efficient catechists and have ranked 
high in their work. All, however, will admit, the priests and the 
laity, that in no one are more deeply marked the characteristics of 
the perfect teacher. This does not mean that He is the only teacher, 
for He has given others the command to teach, but it does mean 
that He is the model to whom all teachers should conform. He 
succeeded because He knew, He succeeded because He prayed, He 
succeeded because He knew not only what He taught, but knew how 
to communicate it to others. He knew Himself and He knew His 
disciples. He succeeded because He loved His work and His 
Father and those among whom He was sent to work. He who com- 
bines these features in himself resembles very closely the Preceptor 
of all. It is not enough to have this or that feature, it is necessary 
to have all. 

Prayer is much, but prayer alone is not everything. Prayer and 
work, when they travel hand in hand, effect not a little, but prayer 
and work and knowledge are the materials which experience will 
manufacture into the perfect teacher. In catechetics this advantage 
avails. It is that only the truth is presented and theories count 
for nothing. There is no theorizing, no discussion. In other mat- 
ters it is otherwise. In philosophy, in theology and even in science 
there is room for much diversity of opinion, and, hence, for. cavil 
and heated opposition. 

To be a perfect teacher is to wear a crown. The perfect teacher 
molds minds and tutors hearts while he wins them. He fashions 
character. He survives in the gracious and splendid memories he 
leaves behind; he survives in the men and women he has helped 
educate. Nor must it be forgotten that the smile of heaven is 
always shining down upon him. His 1s a life which it is good to 
have lived. It is the highest life because it deals with the highest 
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interests of every life. It is a career which ought to fire those who 
walk in it with an unquenchable ambition to be best therein. The 
temptation to be guarded against is discouragement. Let him fight 
that down and depression will be swallowed up in love for his work. 
This love is victorious. Where we love we do not labor, or if we do 
labor the labor is loved. 


XX. THe Perrect SCHOOL 


The “little red schoolhouse” has played a conspicuous role in the 
history of the United States. It has pointed a moral and adorned 
many a tale. It has furnished many a “purple patch” to oratorical 
efforts otherwise tame and bald. Its memory will live in the annals 
of the country, and many a village haranguer will wax eloquent as 
the vision of it floats before his excited imagination. Its survival, 
in this fashion, is not an unmixed evil. It will fasten inextricably 
upon the national chronicles the recollection of an injustice as 
colossal as it was and still is criminal. The injustice is one that 
drove the religionists against whom it was plotted into an attitude 
of fidelity, courage and generous self-sacrifice, which will be re- 
membered with wondering admiration when the schoolhouse of the 
past will be only a memory, and for so many a searing memory. 

The archdiocesan centenary in New York, which was such a splen- 
did act of faith and such a magnificent tribute to a maligned and 
persecuted religion, even from the descendants of those who perse- 
cuted it, had no greater subject upon which to pour out floods of 
enthusiastic praise than the parochial school in its rise and struggles, 
its progress and victories, all making for a consummation which 
challenges the admiration of this and all other countries, a consumma- 
tion which as much as any other and more than many others con- 
tributed to the splendor of that mammoth, stupendous, epochal, his- 
torical commemoration of which the glories, no matter how far into 
the future they may trail, will still be alight. The parochial school 
stands as the champion of faith and justice, stands monumentally as 
an undying witness to the love of Mother Church for the souls of her 
children, to her determination that there will be no education ap- 
proved by her, save that which is directed and imparted under the 
influences of a Christian pedagogy. All this does the parochial 
school fight for, though twice has she to provide the sinews of that 
warfare, for herself and for the very enemy against whom she 
has been forced to enter the lists. 
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The little red schoolhouse, the forerunner of the public school of 
to-day, has done its work just as its offspring has done and is doing 
its work. The work it projected it has not done. It boasts that it 
is the cradle in which all the progress of this country has been 
rocked, that it has nursed all the civilization which has placed her 
in the front rank of the peoples of the earth. 

It has done all the good that teaching without religion can do. It 
has not prevented all, if any, of the evil of which irreligious educa- 
tion is inevitably the source. 

The history of the United States has yet to be written, and only 
when the last page is finished can an impartial verdict be given. 
Two disciplines will be brought before the bar of posterity, the 
discipline that inculcates religion, the discipline that discards re- 
ligion. It is not hard to predict what the decision of the jury will be. 

The perfect school is rarer, much rarer, than its description. In 
perfection there are many elements of which the Christian school 
possesses one which is chief because it is essential. The word of 
Christ said, “Go and teach, baptizing all nations in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” Teaching is much, 
but there is more, there is the baptizing those to whom the teaching 
is brought. Teaching itself must descend into the vivifying waters, 
teaching itself must be baptized. The school that does not teach in 
the name of the Three Persons of the blessed Trinity is not faithful 
to the mandate, is doomed to failure, to moral failure first, to intel- 
lectual failure finally. Material progress is only the body of progress. 
Without the soul it is speeding rapidly toward death and corrup- 
tion. The parochial school has one constituent of perfection, be- 
cause the parochial school is built for the purpose of keeping alive 
that soul without which there looms up in sight nothing but the 
grim specter of dissolution. If religious training is primarily to be 
effected, it does not stand in the way of intellectual instruction. 
Remissness regarding mental advancement would be neglect of a 
very momentous duty. This duty is imperious in its claim to high- 
est mentality, that is, to the mentality which is according to the grade 
its standard imposes upon it. As it was intended in the second part 
of these writings to apply the well-known principles of Christian 
pedagogy to catechetics, and because Catechism is the central func- 
tion of the parochial school, these concluding remarks are addressed 
to that particular school. Christian doctrine does not end with the 
days spent in parish schools. Christian doctrine receives all the 
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development of which it is susceptible in the houses of collegiate and 
university education. In Catholic colleges there are classes of ad- 
vanced Catechism and of evidences of religion. In these superior 
establishments the crowning touch is the course of metaphysics and 
ethics without which all higher training is truncated and rendered 
lamentably inefficient. What is to be thought of the philosophy 
discussed in colleges and universities which are not guided by the 
pedagogical maxims put forward in these pages, can not be put in 
any other form of expression unless that of pity and execration. 

The parochial school, then, is fast verging toward that perfection 
which is within the reach of human effort, when religious training 
and secular knowledge march hand in hand and straightwise and 
upward. The school is made up in its totality of the kind and degree 
of education, of the skill of the teacher and of the docility of the 
children. Where these three are in perfect action and harmonized 
combination, there is the perfect school. 

Is it necessary to speak of the material school itself? of the 
building in which are the rooms wherein teacher and pupils 
meet, the one to give, the others to receive? Externals may be 
secondary, but in their secondariness they contribute much to 
efficiency and so to perfection. “Perfection,” said an eminent 
actor, “is made of trifles, but perfection is no trifle.’ The teacher 
who is heedless of little things in so far recedes from the 
standard, and because this is so, there is nothing little, nothing 
trifling in education. It is this that renders it a labor so arduous. 
It would seem, then, that the entire edifice could be an imposing 
structure, with an interior providing light and cheerfulness and 
comfort and safety, and thereby help toward the idealization of the 
teacher and the taught, and so would spring up the perfect school. 
It were to be wished that the Christian school could capture the 
clinging affection which is so obvious where other schools are con- 
cerned. The perfection of the school, of the formal school, is the 
advance and the elevation of catechetics, and catechetics is the 
purveyor of all those truths which are the saving salt of intellectu- 
ality, of all those doctrines which purify and strengthen a people. 

Give a free rein, in firm, sure hands, to catechetics and it will be 
well with the world. The future that Macaulay predicted for Lon- 
don will never come for our metropolis. Emphatically no. The day 
will never come when a Moro from the Philippines will sit on a 
broken arch of Brooklyn Bridge and sketch the ruins of Trinity 
Church. 
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NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE HOLY FATHER 


AND THE ROMAN CONGREGATIONS 


From the Supreme Pontiff. 


Letter of felicitation to the Rt. Rev. Thomas Kennedy, 


rector of the American College of Rome, on the occasion 
of the Golden Jubilee of the College. 


From the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office. 





An indulgence of three hundred days, applicable to the 
Holy Souls, can be gained by the faithful as often as, con- 
trite of heart, they recite the following ejaculation: “Pie 
Jesu Domine, dona eis (ei) requiem sempiternam.” 

Three hundred days’ indulgence each time is granted 
to all who, contrite of heart, recite the appended prayer for 
the conversion of the Chinese and Mongolian Empires. 
This indulgence is also applicable to the souls in purgatory. 
Those who recite this prayer daily for one entire month 
and who receive the Sacraments of Penance and Holy 
Eucharist may gain a plenary indulgence, provided they 
visit a church or oratory and there pray for the intention 
of the Holy Father. Furthermore, this indulgence can be 
gained by all who can not read or who have not this speci- 
fied prayer at hand provided they recite twice the “Our 
Father, Hail Mary and glory be to the Father,” etc., and 
fulfil the remaining conditions. This is the prayer to be 
recited : 

“OQ Lord Jesus Christ, who rulest from sea to sea and 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, open pro- 
pitiously thy most sacred Heart to the unhappy inhabitants 
of the Chinese and Mongolian Empires, who still remain 
in darkness and in the shadow of death, that, through the 
intercession of the most loving Virgin Mary, thy immacu- 
late Mother, and of St. Francis Xavier, having abandoned 
their idolatry they might acknowledge thee and be num- 
bered among the faithful of the holy Church, who livest and 
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reignest forever and ever. Amen. Our Father, Hail 
Mary, Glory be, etc.” 

Permission is granted to a priest, who in May last by 
reason of a railway accident was compelled to have his 
right arm amputated, and who now wears an artificial arm, 
to say Mass in a private chapel and to use the assistance of 
another priest or deacon if his bishop should see fit. 





CASUS CONSCIENTIAE 





DELEGATION QUOAD MATRIMONIA 


Caius, who lives in the town of A., was engaged to a young lady 
from the town of B. Caius’ brother is pastor in A. There were 
special reasons why the marriage should take place in A., and Caius’ 
brother, the pastor, had intended to perform it, without any assist- 
ance or permission from the bride’s pastor at B. Shortly before 
the time appointed for the marriage, however, the pastor of A. met 
with an accident and was obliged to leave home in order to be 
treated in a hospital in a neighboring city. As it was impossible for 
him to perform the marriage he asked a friend of his, who is pastor 
in C., to take his place and do it for him. This the pastor of C. 
agreed to do, but at the last moment he was called away by a death 
in his own family, and in his hurry and excitement he commissioned 
his assistant to go to the town of A. and to marry the young people. 
This the assistant did without further formality, as there was no 
time to be lost. Now I desire to know whether the pastor of C. 
could, under the circumstances, subdelegate his assistant priest to 
perform this marriage in the town of A., and whether the permis- 
sion of the bride’s pastor at B. was required in order that the 
pastor at A. or his delegate might assist licitly at this marriage? 

Answer.—This marriage was performed in the town of A. There- 
fore the parish priest of A. or else the bishop of the diocese was the 
only person who could witness this marriage validly. In their ab- 
sence they must designate some other priest, certus et determinatus, 
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says the new law, who shall witness the marriage as their delegate. 
The parochus loci where the marriage takes place is the proper 
person to witness validly a marriage. It makes no difference in 
relation to the validity of a marriage whether the contracting parties 
have a domicile or not in the parish. This marriage took place in 
’ the town of A. Therefore, the pastor of A. was the competent per- 
son to assist validly at it, or to delegate another priest to do so for 
him. As a matter of fact, the bridegroom lived in A. Therefore, 
as far as he was concerned, the pastor of A. could marry him not 
only validly but Jicitly also. But the bride did not live in the town 
of A., but in the town of B., and the new marriage law says that the 
pastor of the bride, in the first place, is the proper person to assist 
licity at her marriage. “Jn quolibet autem casu pro regula habeatur, 
ut matrimonium coram sponsae parocho celebretur.” “Ne temere,” 
V, 5. When there is a justa causa, however, the law does not re- 
quire the bride to be married by her own pastor, nor does it in that 
case require that she get his permission to be married licitly else- 
where. When there is no serious reason whatever why a girl should 
not be married in her own parish and by her own pastor, then the 
law requires that she be married there, to make her marriage alto- 
gether licit. But where there is a serious reason why she should be 
married outside of her own parish and by some one else than her 
parish priest, all the commentators on the new marriage law agree 
that the bride is free to be married by the pastor of the bridegroom. 
Thus Fr. Noldin, S.J., says: 

“Ex verbis quidem decreti parocho sponsae primo loco competit 
jus assistendi matrimonio; practice tamen in hac re non erit urgen- 
dum discrimen inter parochum sponsae et parochum sponsi. Cum 
enim non requiratur nisi justa causa, ut parochus sponsi licite 
assistat, quaevis autem rationabilis causa utilitatis vel convententiae 
vel consuetudinis censeatur justa; vix unquam deerit justa causa, ubi 
nupturientes petunt, ut coram parocho sponsi contrahere possint.” 
n. 10, a. 

As there were serious reasons for this marriage taking place in 
A., where the bridegroom lived, the bride was at liberty to be mar- 
ried there, without asking leave of her own pastor. And let us add, 
in passing, in this case the bride’s pastor could make no claim to the 
marriage fee. Therefore, the pastor of A., being himself prevented 
from witnessing this marriage, had the right, quoad liceitatem, to 
delegate some other priest to take his place and to act for him. 
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Validly and licitly, therefore, the pastor of A. delegated the pastor 
of C. to perform this marriage for him, within the limits of the 
parish of A., without procuring any authorization or permission 
from the parish priest of B., who was the bride’s pastor. 

But now it happened that the pastor of C. could not personally 
execute the delegation which he received from A., and so he com- 
missioned his curate to execute it for him. The question now arises, 
was C. competent, in this particular case, to subdelegate his assist- 
ant? He himself was delegated personally by A. to assist at this 
marriage. Did the delegated faculty which he received include 
expressly or by implication the further faculty to subdelegate an- 
other, in case he could not execute the delegation himself? In 
general, a pastor who delegates another priest to witness a marriage 
in his stead may also grant such other priest the power to sub- 
delegate another, provided always that it be some certain and de- 
termined priest whom he subdelegates. 

“Sacerdott delegato concedi potest facultas ‘tum specialis tum 
generalis subdelegandi; ejusmodi enim delegatio non censetur in- 
determinata, dummodo delegatus sibi non substituat (non sub- 
deleget) nisi personam determinatam.” Noldin, 13. 

The difficulty here is to determine whether in fact the pastor of 
A., in delegating the pastor of C. to assist at Caius’ marriage, 
granted him also the further power of subdelegating some one else. 
If A. did in fact grant this further power to C., then C.’s curate was 
validly subdelegated and the marriage he performed in A.’s parish 
was valid. But if A. did not grant C. the power of subdelegating 
another, then, of course, C.’s curate’s subdelegation was void and 
the marriage he performed was invalid. It is a question of fact and 
not of Jaw. May it be taken for granted that C. in this case received 
from A. the power to subdelegate? We do not think so. The power 
to subdelegate may be granted either by word of mouth or in writ- 
ing, expressly or tacitly, or by sign or gesture, personally or 
through a third person, for a particular case or for all marriages. 
But an interpretative delegation is, in fact, no delegation. Had A. 
thought about it at the time, he very likely would have granted C. 
the power to substitute his curate in case he could not go himself. 
But, as a matter of fact, he did not, because he did not think about it. 
There is question here of something that must be capable of proof 
in foro externo. It is not lawful to suppose or to take for granted 
certain powers, but their grant must be capable of proof. Other- 
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wise the Sacraments would be exposed to the danger of being null 
and void. It is not lawful to suppose that one has been granted 
jurisdiction to hear confessions, except in a case of necessity, but one 
must make sure that jurisdiction has actually been given. The 
decree Ne temere does not lay down any rules for subdelegating. 
Therefore, the question of subdelegating must be governed by the 
rules of the common law of the Church. According to the rules of 
the Canon Law a delegate may subdelegate: 


1. If he be delegated ad universalitatem causarum. 
2. If he received special authorization to subdelegate. 


As far as we are able to judge, in the present case there was no 
special authorization granted to the pastor of C. to subdelegate his 
curate. Therefore, as soon as C. foresaw that it would be impossible 
for him to assist at Caius’ marriage, he should have communicated 
either with the pastor of A. or with A.’s bishop, and requested the 
faculty to subdelegate his curate, or else have either of them dele- 
gate him. Caius and his bride should be made to renew their con- 
sent before the pastor of A. or B. or before some one properly 
delegated by either of them and before two witnesses. If this is 
impossible, apply for a sanatio in radice. 








